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Casualty & Surety 
Assn. Refutes Charge 
Of Inconsistencies 





| Says Testimony at N. Y. Hearing 


On Auto Cancellations Not in 
Conflict With Dept. Findings 


MEMORANDUM IS FILED 
Sees Pouy’s Testimony as Largely 


Reflecting Practices of Non- 
Member Companies 








The Association of Casualty and Sur- 
ety Companies has filed a memorandum 
with the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Rates and Regulations 
declaring there was no conflict between 
the testimony given by the Association’s 
representative and the report of the 
New York Insurance Department made 
at the Committ’s hearing on October 28 
into auto policy cancellations and non- 


' renewability. 





The association statement contained a 
comparison of the remarks made by H. 
Clay Johnson, executive vice president, 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group, who tes- 
tified at the hearing in his capacity as 
chairman of the compulsory automobile 
insurance committee of the ACSC, and 
Superintendent Thacher’s report to the 
1960 Legislature. Andre Pouy, principal 
examiner for the Department testified 
at the hearing about the Insurance 
Department’s report. 


No Inconsistency 


“We feel that reading Mr. Johnson’s 
testimony demonstrates that there is no 
inconsistency between what he said and 
the conclusions of the Insurance Depart- 
ment,” the association memorandum 
declared. “His (Mr. Johnson’s) statement 
was made on the basis of replies our 
member companies had made to Super- 
intendent Thacher’s questionnaire and we 
believe it represents a fair and honest 
appraisal and was intended to give a 
general picture of underwriting attitude 
in these various categories.” 

An association spokesman also pointed 
out that the statements of the two 
witnesses were not parallel in nature. 
“Mr. Pouy referred to the results of a 
survey conducted among all of the insur- 
ance companies engaged in selling auto- 
mobile policies in New York State,” he 
said. 

“But Mr. Johnson represented only 
those companies that are members of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies and the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters. Hence, Mr. 
Pouy’s testimony reflected to a major 
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Bill Kelly Announces 





Phoenix Mutual's 


nw BB anv CB 


“permanent” insurance plans 
for: 

SPLIT PREMIUM 

KEY MAN 

DEFERRED COMPENSATION 
IMPROVED NET COST 
COMMISSIONS UNCHANGED 


William F. Kelly, Manager 


MIDTOWN BROKERAGE AGENCY 


Phoenix Mutual Life's 
Leading Brokerage Agency 


Clifford C. Meldrum, Barry Rosenfeld, 


Supervisors 


Suite 3602 Chanin Building, 122 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
- YUkon 6-6585 


Surplus business only solicited which cannot be placed in your company. 








Annuity Interest Not 
Tax Deductible Holds 
U.S. Supreme Court 


By 6 to 3 Decision in Knetsch Case 
Court Rules Against Advance In- 
terest Payments Deduction 


CLAIM LACKED SUBSTANCE 


Justice Brennan Says Annuity 
Arrangements Could Create In- 
debtedness for Tax Purposes 











The U. S. Supreme Court by a 6 to 3 
decision has held that advance interest 
payments on loans to finance the pay- 
ment of large single-premium annuities 
are not tax-deductible. There are many 
cases being litigated on this question, in 
most instances the lower courts sustain- 
ing the disallowance by the Internal 
Revenue Service but there has been a 
conflict in Circuit Court decisions. 


Features of Knetsch Case 


The case decided is that of Karl F. 
Knetsch involving the purchase in De- 
cember, 1953 of 10 separate single pre- 
mium annuities from the Sam Houston 
Life of Houston, Tex. The purchase 
price of each annuity was $400,400 for a 
total of $4,004,000. Knetsch paid for the 
policies by giving the company a check 
for $4,000 and borrowing the remaining 
$4,000,000 at an interest rate of 34% 
per year, which he paid in advance. He 
also borrowed an additional $99,000 from 
the company and then repeated the 
transactions in 1954 and 1955. In 1956 
he surrendered the annuities cancelling 
the indebtedness. 

At issue in the case were interest 
deductions of $143,465 in 1953 and $147,105 
in 1954. These transactions were branded 
by Justice Brennan as a “sham” and a 
“fiction,” engaged in, said the. opinion, 
solely for the purpose of avoiding taxes. 
Had Knetsch continued the annuities 
until maturity at age 90 the sum avail- 
able would have been only $1,000 after 
payment of $8,387,000 of indebtedness— 
enough to provide an annuity of $43 a 
month, the opinion said. 

Could Be Deductible Labtivest 


“There may well be single premium 
annuity arrangements,” said Justice 
Brennan, “with non-tax substance which 
create an indebtedness for the purposes 
of the Internal Revenue Code provisions 
for interest deductions. But this one is a 
sham.” 

Justice Douglas, joined by Justice 
Whittaker and Stewart, acknowledged 
that the tax was a motivating factor, 
but commented that this is the dominat- 
ing motive behind scores,of transactions. 

“To disallow the interest deduction be- 
cause of the annuity device is to draw a 
line which will affect a host of situations 
not now before us and which with all 
deference, I do not think we can main- 
tain when other cases reach here,” con- 
cluded the dissent opinion. 
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THE MAN 
WHO SELLS 
JOHN HANCOCK...can serve his clients better 


Here are some of the liberal features available in the John Hancock Signature 
Series — they’re strong selling points for every man who sells John Hancock: 


PREMIUM ECONOMIES — Lower premium rates per $1,000 on larger policies. 


MODERN NON-MEDICAL LIMITS— Ages 0—30 $25,000 
31—35 10,000 
36 — 40 5,000 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFIT — Triple Indemnity protection while a passenger on a common carrier. 


FAMILY INCOME—SINGLE PAYMENT BENEFIT— Beneficiary may take either Monthly Income, 
Single Payment or a combination of both. 


INSURANCE OF INSURABILITY — Guarantees that additional insurance may be purchased regardless 
of health; at issue ages below 25, amounts available may total $60,000. 


RETURN OF PREMIUMS — An amount equal to premiums paid will be payable upon death of the 
Insured within 10 years of issue. 


CONVERSION ALLOWANCES — Payable on attained age exchanges of Term Insurance for permanent 
plans and when policy owner exercises Insurance of Insurability option. 


SPECIAL PLANS FOR WOMEN — Four special plans for women with lower rates reflecting their 
longer life expectancy. 
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Sales A Top Career, Says Johnson 


Chicago — A firm set of convictions 
about the life insurance business can 
mean the difference between whether an 
agency officer “flies blind” or finds con- 
sistent and satisfactory answers to his 
problems, Raymond C. Johnson said this 
week in his presidential address at the 
annual meeting in Chicago of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion. Mr. Johnson is retiring president 
of LIAMA and vice president in charge 
of marketing of New York Life. 

Listing some of the convictions he has 
formed during his 33 years in the busi- 
ness, Mr. Johnson said one of the most 
important was that personal selling and 
sales management two different 
things, and that new men should be 
selected with this in mind. 

“Let’s stop talking about management 
opportunities to prospective agents and 
sell selling for the great lifetime career 
it really is,” he said, This will enable 
the companies, he pointed out, to retain 
top salesmen permanently in_ selling 
careers. 

“In almost every other business or in- 
dustry,” said Mr. Johnson, “advance- 
ment is indicated only by progress 
through a series of jobs and titles in the 
organization. Opportunities in other busi- 
nesses for creative selling are very lim- 
ited and the main road to advancement 
is through sales management. However, 
in life insurance a totally different situ- 
ation exists. The agent’s job is not an 
inferior one to management; in many 
ways the agent has the best job in the 
life insurance business. Therefore, 
whether a man belongs in personal sell- 
ing or sales management is not really 
a matter of advancement or promotion. 

“History shows that originally the in- 
dustry and our individual companies 
paid little or no attention to managerial 
training and development. All the em- 
phasis was placed on educating agents. 
It was like starting grammar schools 
everywhere without first organizing col- 
leges of education in which to train the 
necessary teachers.” ; 

This has taught agency officers, Mr 
Johnson said, that it is their number 
one job to choose and train field man- 
agers; and the field manager's job to 
choose and train agents. Emphasizing 
the importance of the agent, ‘Mr. John- 
son said, “We must sell his services to 
the insuring public. Life insurance com- 
panies do not sell life insurance. Only 
life insurance agents sell life insurance. 

“The life insurance companies of 
America have great prestige in the eyes 
of the public and have great public ac- 
teptance. But it is the service of the 
ent that needs to be sold to the pub- 
c, not the prestige and strength of the 
mpany. The best way for companies 
to promote sales is to motivate buyers 
to want to get together with agents.” 

Mr. Johnson urged agency officers to 
keep a constant watch on training meth- 
ods. “A life insurance salesman is some- 
thing like a doctor. During his training 
Period he is the most regimented and 
sipervised person there is. But when 

begins to practice on his own, he be- 
comes probably the most independent 
member of society. 

If you accept this as a sound analogy, 
you will encourage your managers to 
tivide their agents into two groups, the 
(tained and the untrained,” the speaker 
sid. “The untrained will be closely 
Supervised during their apprenticeship— 
Particularly as to study programs and 
Work habits. Probably the most impor- 
‘ant single effort the manager makes in 
te development of a successful agent 
S instilling in him these proper work 

its when he is starting. But after 


are 





RAYMOND C. JOHNSON 


our agent has become a successful prac- 
titioner, he is an independent in every 
sense of the word. It may be that we 
have been too undemanding of our new- 
er agents during their training period 
and sometimes too demanding and too 
paternalistic toward our established 
agents.” 


Need to be Sold on Agents’ Job 


The LIAMA president cautioned his 
audience not to “sell selling short.” 
“Agents,” he said, “have a job that pro- 
vides them with independence and free- 
dom, job security, unlimited earnings, a 
deep sense of accomplishment and joy 
in their daily work. 

“Some of us who are agency officers,” 
he observed, “need to resell ourselves 
from time to time on the job of selling. 
There is no room at the top for those 
who look down on selling.” 

Turning to the industry as a whole, Mr. 
Johnson took issue with life insurance 
people who have a habit of, criticizing 
their business. “A little self-criticism is 
necessary and healthy,’ he said. “Too 
much can become self-degrading and 
harmful. We have become too self- 
critical in life insurance for our own 
good. 

“This accent on the negative would 
lead you to believe that our business is 
the only one in the world with problems. 
Other businesses have their headaches 
too,” he pointed out. 

“In spite of its critics and detractors, 
I am firmly convinced that the life in- 
surance business is here to stay because 
it fills a fundamental need. The life 
insurance agent is here to stay because 
he performs an indispensable service. 
In these convictions I have an abiding 
faith. It is time all of us renewed our 
faith in life insurance and the agency 
system.” 


Costs Forcing Changes, Says Wood 


‘Chicago—Increasing costs are forcing 
changes in field operations, J. Harry 
Wood, CLU, managing director of LIA- 
MAA, told the annual meeting here this 
week. He suggested that there are two 
areas in which improved action can help 
with this situation. The first was in the 
area of selection and he said that the new 
Form 7 of the Aptitude Index will be of 
more assistance in keeping out of a few 
agents who are now hired but who 
shouldn’t have been. 

“It is in this area of training and 
supervision, however, that I’m convinced 
we are talking a much better game than 
we play,” Mr. Wood said. “In spite of the 
high cost for training and supervision 
for each new agent brought through for 
three years, the average expenditure in 
both time and money per agent is start- 
lingly low. This statement is based,” he 
added, “on a close, accurate functional 
time study in a group of better than 
average agencies.” The agencies, he said, 
were divided into two groups by the 
number of hours given to an agent in 
training and supervision, including the 
time spent in sales meetings. 

We are, Mr. Wood said, financing a 
large percentage of new agents, spending 
a good sum of money, to bring one 
agent into his fourth year and yet hop- 
ing that just a little training, that just a 
little supervision, will do the job, will 
protect our investment. “It hasn’t; it 
won't,” he prophesied. 

“What can be done? What must be 
done to reduce these costs?” the speak- 
er asked. “It means,” he said, “that the 
manager must do his job better. Per- 
haps the answer is that we have to im- 
prove the selection, training and super- 
vision of managers if we expect him to 
do the same with his agents.” 

Mr. Wood pointed out some of the 
things which might be done to accom- 
plish this. “For one thing we can know 
our managerial appointees better, use 
better selection, and we will get better 
selection when we raise our own crop.” 
He cited results found in a recent study 
of appointees in 100 companies covering 
a two-year period: “General agency 
companies go outside more than man- 
agerial, smaller companies more than 
large, and U. S. companies more than 
Canadian; but” he added, “all groups go 
outside more than one would think either 
wise or necessary.” 

“My thesis is not the impractical one 
that this should stop. We must realize 
that it is necessary in some instances; 
that it is going to happen anyway in 
others.” Mr. Wood’s thesis is that the 
number of agencies has been expanding; 
some of those appointed did not have the 
experience or the ability. “Expansion 
will continue,” he said. “All companies 
have need of managerial manpower. We 
must raise more of our own, if for no 
other reason than to reduce costs. Both 
the company and the unqualified ap- 
pointee have costs, which are often cata- 
strophic for the manager if he fails. 


Shackelford On All Lines Selling 


Chicago — Developments in multiple- 
line selling were discussed at the LIA- 
MA annual meeting this week by George 
H. Shackelford, vice president, life, ac- 
cident and health agency department of 
The Travelers. 

The speaker cited six facts which had 
been developed through research at LI- 
AMA. (1) It is estimated that there are 
about 170 life companies now affiliated 
with fire and casualty groups. (2) Of 
the top 25 groups of fire and casualty 
companies, 2! are in the life business. 


(3) Last year 16% of the total life 


business in the U. S. came from com- 
panies which are affiliated. (4) The 
affiliated groups’ life production has 
grown at the rate of 33% over the past 
two years, compared with the industry 
growth of 11%. (5) A reasonable projec- 
tion of the production growth curve of 
the affiliated groups would bring their 
share of the industry to 33% by 1970 and 
it is expected that they will double their 
present share of total life production in 
those ten years. (6) The 1959 increase 
in life insurance in force in the U. S. 
was $5 billion greater than that of 1957; 


“This means management develop-- 
ment programs,’ Mr. Wood emphasized. 
“You begin by finding the selection can- 
didates in your own field force,” he sug- 
gested. “Now that you have him what 
do you do with him? You can certainly 
use all or parts of the LIAMA Manage- 
ment Development Program, but there 
should be something all your own in ad- 
dition. It may be just your own personal 
interest and encouragement.” 





of this the affiliated groups accounted for 
about $2 billion, or 40% of the total 
growth of insurance in force during the 
two year period between 1957 and 1959. 

“Whatever economic forces may be 
pushing the insurance business toward 
a true multiple-line operation, there is 
a very definite roadblock which effec- 
tively creates a sort of one-way street,” 
Mr. Shackelford said. He was referring 
to the New York State law which limits 
life insurance companies to the sale of 
“life, annuity, accident and health, and 
disability coverages.” 

He said that many other states’ insur- 
ance laws clearly state that life com- 
panies cannot sell property insurance, 
and that they cannot own any company 
which does. He pointed out that those 
life companies licensed in New York 
State which do sell life and property 
insurance (Aetna and Travelers, for ex- 
ample) had attained their present status 
before the restrictive laws were passed 
and such laws are not retroactive. 

Mr. Shackelford then discussed five 
problems which will fit companies new 
in the multiple line business or those 
about to enter it. The first problem he 
mentioned was that of “agency compen- 
sation.” ‘He said that the differences in 
compensation for life insurance and 
property are fundamental and they will 
call for careful planning and consider- 
able adjustment. 

“The greatest problem of all is in the 
battle for the agents’ time,” he warned 
“Life insurance will always have to be 
sold whereas many casualty and fire lines 
are bought. An all-line agent will, in 
most cases, take the line of least resist- 
ance and be an order taker rather than a 
hard working creative salesman. 

The next problem mentioned by Mr. 
Shackelford concerns the basic differ- 
ences in investment policies. Life com- 
panies, he said, prefer long-term invest- 
ments because they can predict future 
claim payments and maturities with sub- 
stantial accuracy. Fire and casualty com- 
panies, on the other hand, cannot pre- 
dict future claim payments and therefore, 
must have a much higher degree of 
liquidity of assets. 

A fourth problem is “finding highly 
trained official and technical personnel 
for a new affiliate company,” the speak- 
er said. Based on the fact that life 
insurance has to be sold and much prop- 
erty insurance is bought, there are prob- 
lems in agent training and in advertising 
and promotion. 

“In view of the trend toward ever- 
broader business and family protection 
packages, a number of forward-looking 
companies are inclined to feel that the 
ideal agent of the future will be a career 
man versed in all lines,” Mr. Shackel- 
ford emphasized. “He will be a true 
family counselor, trained to plan a com- 
plete insurance program, including life, 
accident and health, automobile, liability, 
mortgage redemption and comprehensive 
protection for the home.” 

He pointed out that this will not be 
accomplished over night but will require 
expansion of training facilities and 
changes in advertising techniques. “Fire 
and casualty agents may or may not 
prove to be a strong nucleus for building 
a new life affiliate’s business. It’s most 
difficult,” Mr. Shackelford said, “to get 
a fire and casualty trained man to be 
completely cognizant of human value 
coverages.” 
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Schriver Cites Industry Problems 


Chicago—We must take a look at what 
we are now doing to be sure that we are 
not already out of date, Lester O. Schri- 
ver, executive vice president of National 
Association of Life Underwriters, told 
the sales executives at the LIAMA an- 
nual meeting. 

Mr. Schriver pointed out that in the 
past two decades there has been a 
tremendous expansion in insurance vol- 
ume and services and that the changes in 
the contemporary world are kaleido- 
scopic. “If the institution of life insur- 
ance as we know it is to survive, it will 
require dynamic courage and a new 
awareness of our mission as an institu- 
tion,” he said. “I think that the time 
has come for our business to unite in a 
demonstration of its purpose and its 
ability to develop in the American peo- 
ple a revulsion of the theory of a wel- 
fare state and to revivify in the hearts 
of our citizens a devotion and dedication 
to the original and traditional spirit of 
responsibility.” 

Mr. Schriver pointed to two merchan- 
dising methods which have caused dis- 
agreement among life insurance people. 
His first mention was of Group insur- 
ance. “Some field men,” he said, “feel 
that there are certain aspects of our 
Group insurance merchandising that will 
ultimately undermine the American agen- 
cy system. 

“This is one thing I do know,” Mr. 
Schriver emphasized. “It is important 
that we recognize the mutual depend- 
ence of the field forces and our home 
offices. Both segments should make an 
effort to improve our communications 


and arrive at a solution that is good for 
the whole industry.” 


Some Problems Facing Industry 


“There is another urgent face of our 
industry that needs some rethinking and 
reappraisal,” the speaker said. “There 
is a wide difference of opinion with re- 
spect to what our attitude should be on 
mutual funds. A few prominent and 
highly respected companies have noti- 
fied their field forces that their repre- 
sentatives must not sell mutual funds. 
On the other hand, at least two good 
companies sell both life insurance and 
mutual funds. 

“In the field,” he said, “at least one 
large local association has chosen to 
deny membership to any agent-who also 
sells mutual funds. Other locals and one 
state association have similar action 
under consideration.” He pointed out 
that this presents a problem concerning 
qualification for the Million Dollar Round 
Table and National Quality Award, both 
of which require membership in local 
associations. 

Mr. Schriver next turned to social 
security, which was, he said, “originally 
conceived of as a device for eliminating 
destitution for the aged or for widows 
with minor children, but is now con- 
sidered by many as the greatest insurance 
idea ever conceived by man. The tragic 
fact is, that if the benefits of social 
security continue to be expanded without 
regard to the financial consequences, it 
will destroy itself.” 

Turning to a discussion of inflation, 
Mr. Schriver said that it will stay with 
us until “we, as a people, have learned 
the economic facts of life. Inflation is 
the one paramount danger to our busi- 
ness and to every thrift enterprise in 
America. It is the most insidious and 
inescapable involuntary tax ever known 
to man.” 

The speaker commended the anti-infla- 
tion program of the Institute of Life 


Insurance and the work of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Growth and Security 
but urged that more be done in this 


rea. 

“We have the machinery to carry out 
the most effective anti-inflation propa- 
ganda campaign of any organization in 
the world,” he said. “We have 115 mil- 
lion policyholders. Every mother’s son 
of them should receive a strong appeal 
from his insurance carrier to fight for 
the preservation of the value of his in- 
surance dollar every time he gets a pre- 
mium notice or a premium receipt.” 

He urged that insurance men make 
contact, and maintain this contact, with 
congressmen and senators, to help edu- 
cate them in the fundamentals of the 
economic facts of life. 


Suggests Closer Communications 


“The health of every segment of our 
business is essential to the well being 
of the whole,” Mr. Schriver emphasized. 
“Life insurance is a great social com- 
pact with the policyholders of America. 
It is also an institution which consists 
of the combined strength and character 
of 1,400 legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies. But it is more... it is a mighty 
army of 150,000 life insurance agents who 
daily preach the gospel of thrift, pro- 
tection, and personal responsibility. We 
are each necessary to the other... we 
are all essential to the well being of the 
whole. 

“I plead for some vehicle through 
which and by which we may all become 
aware of the problems which confront 
us so that we may all understand them 
and together strive for their reasonable 
solution,” Mr. Schriver said. “This one 
thing I know the challenge that 
confronts us is more compelling, more 


imperative, than the issues that torment 
and often divide us.” 

Mr. Schriver quoted Devereux 
Josephs, former president of New York 
Life, on the subject of adopting changes: 
“Reluctance to adopt change has some 
advantages in the proper place. It means 
that our industry or our society is more 
stable thereby. We are less apt to suffer 
the consequences of hasty decisions and 
rash action. But mere contentment in 
repeating the past can be insidious. The 
cultural lag does not bring about im- 
mediate destruction. The need for re- 
pair and adjustment goes unnoticed 
until irreparable damage has been done 
and replacements are too late.” 

“‘There are more and more obligations 
which are our general responsibility but 
cannot be the responsibility of one or 
just a few individuals,’ (Mr. Josephs has 
said. ‘Government action seems to be 
the only practical solution. We should 
admit that the government will have 
more and more influence upon our busi- 
ness, social and educational affairs. It 
follows, therefore, that we should spend 
nore of our time seeing how we can 
work with the government instead of 
against it. We will need to participate 
more in government and join with it in 
mapping our courses of future action. 
We had better concede that government, 
in spite of all its rules and regulations, 
is unavoidably our partner and not our 
traditional opponent.’ ” 

In concluding his speech, Mr. Schriver 
said, “Much has been written and spoken 
about the sizzling sixties. That implies 
dash and daring and greater heights in 
volume and statistics. But I challenge 
you to the sober, thoughtful sixties. In 
the next ten years we shall set our course 
for the second century of American 
life insurance. In the next decade we 
shall either nobly save or needlessly lose 
the best means of inculcating thrift, pro- 
tection, and personal responsibility ever 
conceived by the mind of man.” 


Tells How Mutual of Canada Operates 


Chicago—George Dunbar, vice presi- 
dent in charge of agencies for Mutual 
Life of Canada, told LIAMA how that 
company operates with its field force. 

According to Mr. Dunbar, Mutual of 
Canada has increased the number of its 
agencies from 46 in 1945 to 70 at the end 
of 1959, while decreasing the field force 
from 1,126 to 821. However, in 1954 only 
10% were full-time underwriters, 50% 
were also selling general insurance and 
465 men were part-time representatives. 
Today 80% are full timers, 15% also 
sell general insurance, and only 40 men 
are part-time agents. In addition, the 
821 men in 1959 produced over $280,000,- 
000 of new business, whereas in 1945, 
the 1,126 men produced $64,000,000. This 
year the company’s Ordinary produc- 
tion is showing an 11% increase over a 
year ago. 

These results have been possible, he 

said, because from 1947 the company 
has contracted only full-time men who 
would devote their entire business time 
to the sale of life insurance. “We altered 
our contract so that the pension and 
Group benefits would terminate if they 
sold other types of insurance .. . and 
we now cancel the contract if an agent 
sells other forms of insurance.” 
Mr. Dunbar discussed three phases of 
his company’s operations: recruiting 
(both new agents and managers), per- 
sistency of business, and policyholders 
service. 

“Our method of selecting new repre- 
sentatives probably is very similar to 
your method,” the Canadian agency offi- 
cer said. His company uses the Aptitude 
Index as a rejection device, and other 
common means of selection. He pointed 
out that the company has established 
some principles and has refused to devi- 
ate from them and as a result they have 
turned down a great many applicants. 


A home office selection committee re- 
views a prospective agent’s papers and 
he must be approved of unanimously be- 
fore he is accepted into the field force. 

“There have been times in the past 
when we have ignored danger lights,” 
Mr. Dunbar said, “but we learned at 
great cost that we made the wrong 
decision. In more recent years we have 
adhered to our principles, and our re- 
tention of new men has been much bet- 
ter, both for a one-year period and over 
a five-year period.” 

“Our production per full-time men is 
over $425,000,” the speaker said. “Our 
production has been steadier. Of our 
new business, 36% comes from men with 
less than five years’ service with the 
company. In the past ten years our first- 
year survival has been between 55 and 
65%. Our five-year survival rate has 
been between 27 and 36%.” 

Names Managers From Own Field 

Mutual Life of Canada only appoints 
managers from its own field force, Mr. 
Dunbar emphasized. Branch managers 
make recommendations for vacancies on 
the managerial staff and the elimination 
process, LIAMA’s Career Analysis Pro- 
cedures, is put into motion. 

The new appointee, when he is finally 
selected, receives orientation training 
both at the branch and in the home 
office, and later at the home office school 
in agency management. 

Mr. Dunbar told of a new field super- 
visors’ plan which is available to any 
agent who would like to investigate the 
job of management or who is recom- 
mended by his branch manager for a 
trial and who rates satisfactorily on the 
tests included in the Career Analysis 
Procedures. An agent enrolled in this 
plan completes a correspondence course 
in recruiting and training and begins to 
do this work under the branch manager’s 


direction, while his main job is still 
maintaining his personal production. He 
receives an overriding on the business 
of the men he recruits and trains and this 
does not change the manager’s over- 
riding. The new man isn’t considered 
a supervisor until he has two men under 
contract who are validating under the 
company’s financing plan for new agents, 
This plan is too new to quote results, 
but indications are that it is worthwhile, 
the speaker said. 

The most important point, Mr. Dunbar 
said, is that everyone in the field knows 
that the only way to become a manager 
for ‘Mutual of Canada is to serve as a 
career underwriter with the company, 
He stressed how important it is to the 
morale of the field force to know that 
men will not be brought in from outside 
to fill the managerial vacancies. 

“It alarms me,” he said, “that so 
many companies are thinking that, in 
order to grow, they must take men from 
other companies for management. This 
practice isn’t doing the industry any 
good.” He urged companies to develop 
their own managerial material and they 
will see that, as a result, it is easier to 
recruit agents. 


Contract for Full-Time Men 


The speaker described a contract for 
full-time men which the company 
adopted five years ago in an effort to pay 
the new man well without his going into 
debt and, at the same time, to limit the 
company’s investment. Many of the 
already contracted agents wanted the 
new contract and now about 80% of the 
field force have it. 

At the same time the new contract 
was adopted, a career compensation plan 
was introduced in Mutual of Canada and 
Mr. Dunbar reported that it works well. 
The plan provides a new agent with a 
maximum income for two years with a 
built-in increase of 10% at the end of 
six months, he said. “Our survival rate 
has improved considerably, our managers 
like the plan, and it is standing the test 
of time.” 

In an effort to increase the applications 
for policies within tle company, when 
the entire industry experienced a de- 
crease beginning in 1946, Mutual of Can- 
ada required a minimum of 36 applica- 
tions per year for club membership. In 
1951 the company offered cash bonuses 
for additional apps and ever since an 
increased number of applications have 
been received. In 1959 the average num- 
ber of applications per full-time man 
was 55. 

Standards for convention attendance 
have been raised several times in the 
last ten years and the company is now 
on an earned first-year commission basis. 
Mr. Dunbar said that this has made men 
raise their sights and the results have 
been good. 

Looking to the future in this area of 
recruiting, Mr. Dunbar said that his 
company plans to have more agencies 
instead of letting present ones get too 
big. He pointed out that the forecast for 
population increase in Canada is fan- 
tastic and the company plans to meet 
this growth by marketing aggressively 
through more agencies and more men. 

Turning to a discussion of persistency 
of business, Mr. Dunbar said that top 
management has to want quality above 
quantity in order for the company to 
have a good persistency record. 

In Mutual of Canada, he said, the Con- 
servation Club requirement is a lapse 
rate below 8% and a card announcing 
membership qualification is sent to the 
agents’ policyholders each year. “The 
average lapse rate of the members of 
the Production Club for the past year 
is 3.83% and this lapse rate is developed 
from a two-year exposure.” 

_ Conservation of business has been put 
into. convention requirements at Mr. 
Dunbar’s company. ‘If an agent has a 
lapse rate higher than the company 
average, his requirements are increased 
$50 for every point above the company’s 
rate and, in addition, no agent can at- 
tend the convention if his lapse rate is 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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FUTURES... 





our agents often deal in theirs 


Parents are becoming increasingly aware of 
the importance of a sound, continuing insur- 
ance program when planning for their chil- 
dren’s future. Our Career Protection policy is 
just such a program. As the insured progresses 
from childhood through adulthood, this plan 
offers five options to increase coverage without 
evidence of insurability — and at guaranteed 
premiums! Additional cash value is credited to 
the policy to age 40 and returned to the policy- 
holder who finds it necessary to surrender be- 
fore taking all options. 

This kind of constructive, flexible planning 
for the future is evident in all New England 


Life insurance programs. Our agents are con- 
stantly alert to the insurance wants and needs 
of their clients. They are encouraged to review 
regularly and adjust existing programs to best 
serve those needs. 

We know our agents are qualified for this job. 
They are all carefully chosen, thoroughly 
trained and equipped with a variety of insur- 
ance programs to meet every contingency. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mul LF Efe oe 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA-1835 


125th Anniversary of Our Charter 
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Panel On How to Enliven Conventions 


Chicago—“What About Conventions?” 
was the title of a presentation made by 
members of the staff of Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association at 
LIAMA’s annual meeting. 

Presented as a re-creation of a brain- 
storming session, held at LIAMA, this 
visualized skit featured Lewis W. S. 
Chapman, LIAMA’s director of company 
relations; Donald Bramley, director of 
managerial training; William O, Cum- 
mings, director of executive training, 
and Senior Consultants Richard N. Boul- 
ton and Lyle B. Pelton. The presenta- 
tion was written by James L. Howard, 
Jr., staff editor. 


Top emphasis of the session was on 





George Dunbar Talk 


(Continued from (Page 4) 


more than one and one-half times the 
company rate.” He cited the case of a 
top producer who was kept from a re- 
cent company convention because of his 
high lapse rate. 


Follow-up is considered important at 
Mutual of ‘Canada and the agency offi- 
cer on a visit to an agency discussed 
conservation problems with the agents 
concerned. (Monthly reports about lap- 
sation are sent to every agency, the 
president writes personal letters to every 
policyholder who lapses a policy inquir- 
ing the reason, and the National Quality 
Award program is supported energeti- 
cally. 

Policyholder service is the third area 
of company operation discussed by Mr. 
Dunbar. Each fali the Policyholders’ 
Service Campaign reaches thousands of 
policyholders who are interviewed by the 
agents. Questions about the present in- 
surance are asked and these often lead 
to discussions about new insurance. The 
report forms are sent to the home office 
and letters from the president are sent 
thanking the policyholder for granting 
the agent the interview. “This service 
has been the means of having 35 to 45% 
of new business each year come from 
old policyholders,” Mr. Dunbar com- 
mented, 


fresh themes being used by companies 
to make their conventions more lively, 
businesslike, and productive A _ visual- 
ized “production tree,” developed by one 
member company, was demonstrated on 
the stage. This cardboard tree was built 
with roots of the K-A-S-H_ acrostic 
(knowledge, attitude, skills, habits), and 
the trunk and branches of the tree were 
built up with a variation of the P-E-S- 
O-S acrostic (prospecting, enthusiasm, 
selling, organization, and _ self-improve- 
ment). 

The LIAMA staff members described 
how the “production tree” theme was 
tied into all the areas of the convention, 
to make it a highly memorable one. 
Other visual themes were demonstrated: 
an hour-glass theme used by another 
company; a jigsaw puzzle of a brief case 
showing the various areas of an agent’s 
job; and a calendar as a basic prop. 


Use of Plays and Skits 


The staff stressed that there are many 
ways other than straight visualizing to 
put a point across, and cited the skits 
and plays used by many companies. 
The advantages of plays were outlined: 
They are novel, different, and memor- 
able. However, it was pointed out that 
companies can go overboard on a play, 
and spend so much time and money on 
the dramatic side that the “point some- 
how gets lost in the shuffle.” 

Several companies had reported to 
LIAMA that, despite the fact they had 
amateurish productions, the playlets and 
other dramatic bits were well accepted 
by their agents. “After all,” as one man 
commented, “we are insurance men—not 
actors.” 


Panels and Outside Speakers 


The tremendous appeal of panel dis- 
cussions, by agents as well as managers 
and home office executives. was brought 
out in this presentation. One company 
claimed that their agents prefer the 
panel approach, with many specifics, to 
formal speeches on “Here’s how I did it.” 

A company executive was quoted as 
saying, “We like the panel idea because 
three or four individuals, working inde- 
pendently, will bring in many fine points 
without repetition. Proof of the pudding 
is that our panels of salesmen and man- 
agers have always been the_ highlight 
of every program we have had.” 


Outside speakers also rated high in 
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preference by companies, such as a min- 
ister or an executive from another pro- 
fession or business. One company re- 
ported “We are having considerable 
success spending less money for enter- 
tainment and more money for what we 
believe to be top speakers.” 


Qualifications 


The panel referred to a LIAMA com- 
pany practices study which showed that, 
although most companies have increased 
their qualifications since 1951, the per 
cent of men qualifying for conventions 
has not dropped significantly Other 
topics discussed were: how to emphasize 
quality business through convention qual- 
ifications; how to deal with “old-timers,” 
and how to motivate agents through 
progress reports. 

Methods of discouraging the postcon- 
vention slump were also discussed, for 
example, a postconvention contest with 
a prize for the wife. 

Location of Conventions 


A LIAMA report covering the expe- 
rience of 55 companies in selecting good 
spots for their conventions was also 
described. This report includes a geo- 
graphical breakdown of over 400 hotels 
and the companies that have held con- 
ventions in them in recent years. It 
was pointed out that this report can 
help a company get some ideas on new 
and different places. Those planning 
conventions can then write to the com- 
panies that have used the hotels to in- 
quire about their experience. 


Importance of Planning 
In describing the importance of plan- 
ning every detail about a convention, 
five rules were given and amplified: the 
importance of putting everything in writ- 
ing; having one person in complete 
charge; the communications 


keeping 





Great Southern offers 
a Complete Portfolio 
of 
LIFE -HEALTH- 
PROPERTY INSURANCE 


We Now have opportunities for 
career Life Underwriters in 
every area we serve. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1909 
HOME OFFICE ° 


Affiliated Companies 
Superior Insurance Company 
Sentinel Indemnity Company 








“Market of the Sixties” 


Chicago—LIFE Magazine film “Mar- 
ket of the Sixties,” shown at LIAMA’s 
annual meeting, is a pictorial description 
of the market for the next decade, 
Jacques Megroz narrated the film which 
‘gives a broad view of the market to 
show the great variety of change ahead,” 

He said that the film also tries to 
suggest some of the ways in which the 
pattern of change is important to the 
life insurance industry right now. “In the 
past few years the marketing of life 
insurance has made great strides,” he 
said. “But so has the economy, and we 
can expect more advantages in insurance 
marketing in the immediate future. 

“There are especially challenging areas 
for your industry in the years ahead,” 
Mr. Megroz emphasized. “You have 
heard recently that you’re not selling the 
whole market, that you’ve been over- 
looking the mass market. But which mass 
market? As the structure of the market 
changes, more people will have more 
money to spend. There will be not one, 
but many mass markets and every one 
of these will be the target not only for 
insurance sales, but for every conceiv- 
able product and service.’ 





lines open; and having a timetable of 
advance arrangements, convention ar- 
rangements, and postconvention arrange- 
ments; and double-checking on every- 
thing. 

In closing the presentation, Mr. Chap- 
man stated: “It seems to me that we 
have a positive obligation to our com- 
panies, to our policyowners, and to the 
general public, to keep the standards of 
our conventions high. We _ have _ too 
much serious business to be done to 
allow our conventions to deteriorate to 
the low caliber of some other industries.” 
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Bates Tells of Growth Study Plan 


Chicago — Edward B. Bates, second 

agency vice president of Connecticut 
Mutual Life, told the LIAMA meeting 
about the work of the company’s Growth 
Study Committee of which he is a mem- 
ber. Established early in 1958, he de- 
scribed it as an attempt at formalized 
over-all company planning which re- 
ceives the cooperation of various depart- 
ment heads in the home office. 

“We wanted to know,” he said, 
most desirable rate at which the com- 
pany could afford to grow, as well as the 
most economical and efficient rate at 
which we could grow.” He pointed out 
that this included finding out how many 
new agencies and new men were needed, 
which territories would be best outlets 
and whether changes would be necessary 
in the agency pattern to achieve the 
growth desired. He said that the com- 
mittee was composed of five men: sec- 
ond vice president and actuary (chair- 
man), comptroller, secretary in charge 
of benefit services, underwriting secre- 
tary, and second agency vice president 
(Mr. Bates). He said that in 1958 the 
committee made statistical projections 
about company growth, based on his- 
torical performance. 

Mr. Bates listed the assumptions on 
which this committee based its projec- 
tions: Continuing expansion of our 
economy based on population growth. 
Increase in productivity; reasonable sta- 
bility in the purchasing power of the 
dollar; no further inroads on private in- 
surance by governmental insurance; var- 
ious forms of group insurance would con- 
tinue to grow at their present rate of 
increase; Connecticut Mutual would re- 
main exc‘usively in the ordinary field 
with no expansion of new lines. 

He pointed out that some things will 
happen in the next ten years which can- 
not be predicted now, but that the com- 
mittee proceeded on these assumptions 
because “the only way to plan is to 
assume a continuation of factors now 
known and certainly this makes more 
sense than not planning at all.” 

Each department in the company sub- 
mitted a report to the committee provid- 
ing historical data, personnel require- 
ments and a projection for ‘five years. 
These reports are updated annually, he 
said, 

Some Results Shown 


The speaker outlined five results of the 
activity of this Growth Planning ‘Com- 
mittee thus far. “First of all,” he said, 
“it provided in considerable detail a 
picture of how every department func- 
tions and its place in the over-all com- 
pany operation.” He pointed out that 
each department head received copies 
of other reports and this has made him 
more aware of his department’s place in 
the total company picture. 

“The second major accomplishment,” 
Mr. Bates said, “was to force every de- 
partment head to take a very careful 
look at his op?ration.” He said that 
“probably for the first time many of 
them put in writing the functions of their 
department in relation to the total com- 
pany operation, the projection of their 
work load, changes in work methods 
and systems, the special factors in the 
operation of their department, and the 
possible effect of electronics on their 
department operation. 

“A third important area in which this 
growth planning has served us well is 
control,” Mr. Bates said. “While the 
initial ‘statistical data did not measure 
the effectiveness of a given department, 
it did give us a bench mark for measur- 
ing its future performance. 

“Fourth,” the speaker said, “we have 
leveloped a known expansion program 
that to some degree is self- propelled or 
motivated. With good communications 
Within the company everyone has com- 
mitted himself publicly to what he can 
®as the growth takes place. In a sense 
our agency department is committed to 

other deoatteents in the company 


to generate a certain rate of growth in 
new sales. All other departments in turn 
are committed to efficiency and good cost 
control as the growth occurs.” 

The fifth important result of this plan- 
ning has been the development of future 


top management personnel in the com- 
pany, (Mr. Bates said. “By careful rota- 
tion of committee membership those 
officers who in due time will occupy the 
key positions in the company gain a 
detailed knowledge of all department 
functions.” He stated that the average 
age of the men on the Growth Planning 
Committee now is 45 and it is expected 
that these men will play an increasingly 


important part in company management 
in years ahead. 

He concluded hie discussion of the 
Growth ':Planning Committee by saying 
that, if for no other reason, it is invalu- 
able because “we are more conscious of 
the need for and the benefits of plan- 
ning.” He said that everyone has been 
doing more thinking about the future 
and putting these plans on paper. 
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Will You Have Enough Income to Enjoy Retirement ? 
State Mutual’s PLANNED LIVING Insurance Says ‘Yes’ 


Many people retire without properly planning for 
it — and with barely enough income to make 
That’s why an additional guaranteed 
monthly retirement income with State Mutual’s 
Planned Living insurance is such a good idea. 
With it, you can be sure of enough income to 
afford many of the ‘extras’ that make life easier 


ends meet. 


and sunnier when you retire. 


Planned Living works in many ways to protect 
In addition to guaranteed 


you and your family. 


retirement income, Planned Living provides full 
protection for the family when you're in your 
working prime; continued income if you are dis- 
abled; money to help pay for sickness or accident; 
basic family protection in the event of death. 


The Planned Living concept is exclusive with 


State Mutual of America, one of: the nation’s 
oldest and strongest life insurance companies. 


OS, 


The rnan to see is your nearest State Mutual agent. 
Or write us here in Worcester, Massachusetts. 


STATE MUTUAL 
OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Founded 1844 @ Over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force e LIFE e NON-CANCELLABLE SICKNESS & ACCIDENT e GROUP 


Investing Over $2 Million Each Week for the Growth of American Enterprise 
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Lively Legislature Forum 


With John Barker, Jr. As Chairman, Forum on Legislation 
Hears W. Douglas Bell, R. Leighton Foster, Robert 
R. Neal, W. Lee Shield and Eugene M. Thore 


By CLarENcE AxMAN 


Chicago—John Barker, Jr. vice presi- 
dent of New England Life, was moder- 
ator of a legislative forum at LIAMA, 
which commented on the Koegh Bill 
which began to be introduced in Con- 
gress a decade ago then known as the 
Jenkins-Keogh Bill. Questions were 
asked in a wide area of life insurance 
taxation, including Group insurance, and 
the current situation in Canada as well 
as the United States. 

The Panelists were W. Lee Shield, 
executive vice president, of American 
Life Convention; Eugene M. Thore, 
vice president and general counsel, Life 
Insurance Association of America; Rob- 
ert R. Neal, general manager, Health In- 
surance Assn. of America; R. Leighton 
Foster, Q. C., managing director, Can- 
adian Life Insurance Officers Assn.; and 
W. Douglas Bell, managing director, 
Canadian Health Insurance Association. 

Mr. Barker said in part: “We com- 
plain that our lives are complicated by 
laws and legislation, but perhaps they 
are more challenging and stimulating as 
a result. In any case, if we are to be 
true salesmen and if we are to achieve 
the public acceptance and even acclaim 
that we all desire, then we need to in- 
form ourselves on existing and contem- 
plated legislation and political economic 
trends. We need to be curious and im- 
aginative. I do not think it possible 
throughout our industry to find a com- 
bination of five lawyers better qualified 
to guide us in these areas than the five 
members of this panel.” 


Doubt Mandate on Legislation 


Mr. Neal gave his personal opinion of 
the reliability of statements in the press 
that the votes registered in the election 
furnished a mandate which backed up 
the Democratic platform in its recom- 
mendation for legislation that would ex- 
pand the Social Security System includ- 
ing the welfare care for the aged. He 
doubted that such a mandate had been 
given and did not believe that the large 
industrial centers, with its millions of 
workers, coincided with the significance 
of such a mandate. He felt at least a 
period of 30 days must elapse from date 
of the election before the situation in 
the new Congress can be accurately 
assayed. The election returns revealed 
that the Democratic Party has lost 22 
seats in the House and two in the Senate. 
“So there is evidently a loss in strength 
in the Democratic membership in Con- 
gress,” he said. It is Mr. Neal’s opinion 
that Congress will continue fundamen- 
tally conservative and even more so than 
it was in the 86th Congress. 


Situation on Company Tax 


Mr. Thore handled six questions. With 
respect to the Keogh Bill he said that 
in the Keogh Bill it is possible to fund 
self-employed retirement programs un- 
der Group annuity contracts. He also 
said he thought the deposit administra- 
tion Group annuity contact would have 
the edge over individual policy contracts 
as a funding medium. With respect to 
the new company income tax law he 
Said that the aggregate tax during the 
past three years would be approximately 
$125 million more a year than it would 
have been had the Mills Law continued 
in effect. This tax burden is considerably 
less, however, than it would have been 
had the 1942 law been extended. With 
regard to the question which has arisen 
relative to the treatment of interest on 
municipal bonds, he expressed the 
opinion that the Treasury regulations 
will not deal specifically with the prob- 


lem. In this area litigation will probably 
be pursued by the companies which feel 
that exemption was inadequate. Possibly 
these same companies will propose a 
legislative amendment. 

Mr. Thore also discussed the proposed 
regulation dealing with deposit adminis- 
tration pension, annuity contracts. He 
believed that the reserve on such a con- 
tract will be treated as a life insurance 
reserve for tax purpose. As to taxation 
of premiums paid on Group life insurance 
now treated as exempt, Mr. Thore ex- 
pressed the opinion that Congress will 
go into the question again within the 
near future. The probability is strong 
that such reconsideration could result in 
the adoption of a limitation on the ex- 
emption. 

Finally he discussed a 
legislative problems involving 
annuities. 


number of 
variable 


Keogh Bill 


Mr. Shield was asked what are the 
prospects of the Keogh legislation being 
revised and acted upon by the next ses- 
sion of Congress. In his opinion it will 
be reintroduced. 


During the consideration of the Keogh 
legislation in the Senate the Treasury 
recommended that the pension trust pro- 
visions of the existing law be expanded 
to include self employed individuals. A 
question was what problems does this 
proposal create in the area of insured 
pension plans. 

“If both these things are to be covered 
by the same law we will have to deal in 
the pension field with problem of limits 
like those proposed for the self-em- 
ployed,” he said. 

Commenting on whether the business 
should advocate a tax on employer con- 
tribution of Group insurance above some 
formula, Mr. Shield said the companies 
should not make such a recommendation. 
Another statement he made was that any 
proposal to tax customers of life insur- 
ance on the life insurance they buy 
would be incomprehensible to customer, 
particularly if the industry cannot pre- 
sent a valid argument based upon some 
wide public interest.” 

Mr. Foster discussed recent insurance 
taxation in Canada and Mr. Bell indus- 
try’s position realtive to health insur- 
ance. 


Leaders Comment On Election 


Chicago—Principal discussion in rooms 
and lobbies of Edgewater Beach Hotel 
this week was the victory of the Demo- 
crats in the Presidential Campaign. Asked 
by The Eastern Underwriter for com- 
ments on what will be the impact on 
insurance of Senator Kennedy’s election 
these comments were made: 

John Barker, Jr., vice president, New 
England Life: “In spite of his expressed 
desire to expand several Social Security 
benefits, I believe that our President- 
Elect has a deep conviction on the im- 
portance of life insurance in our national 
economy. In 1958 when the new com- 
pany federal income tax law was being 
fashioned in the Congress, Senator Ken- 
nedy displayed a keen interest in the 
efforts of our business to obtain an equi- 
table formula and genuine awarness of 
the fact that a vast majority of the 
people had chosen our companies as a 
repository for their savings and planning 
for the future. I look for continual prog- 
ress and improved service by our great 
industry during the next four years.” 

Otto Haakenstad, president of Ameri- 
can Life Convention and president of 
Western States Life, Fargo, N. D.: “I 
do not believe that there will be any 
important change in the economy in the 
near future but even if there is and it 
presents new problems there will be no 
change in the desire of the people to be 
adequately insured. From the stand- 
point of insurance merchandising it, 
would simply mean that agents put on 
more steam and work more diligently in 
aiding prospects to meet their insurance 
coverage obligations.” 

Harold J. Cummings, president, Min- 
nesota Mutual: “An almost immediate 
reaction to the election of Senator Ken- 
nedy will grow out of a situation which 
has been confronting some life insurance 
companies because of the abnormally 
large amount of issued but undelivered 
business. Some believe that the reason 
this situation developed was based on 
hesitancy of prospects in deciding what 
or how much to buy until the election 
was over. This will probably clear itself 
automatically. Thereafter, the volume of 
sales will depend very largely on the 
ability of the sales force to get back into 
normal work habits.” 

Sayre MacLeod, vice president, The 
Prudential said: “The results of the Na- 
tional election should not have any ap- 
preciable effects on the sale of life in- 


surance in the immediate future. Since 
people buy protection because it can be 
demonstrated to them that they need it, 
it is unlikely that the election outcome 
will change their personal decisions to 
satisfy their wants in this respect. 

“If the longer term course of the econ- 
omy yields to strong inflationary pres- 
sures, two forces in conflict affecting the 
sale of insurance could emerge. On the 
one hand, people will recognize the ne- 
cessity for greater amounts of insurance 
to cover their needs. On the other hand, 
fear of rapid inflation could result in a 
flight from all fixed dollar contracts. 
While the latter result is highly unlikely, 
it does point up the fact that the insur- 
ance industry should continue to press 
the issue before the public of the dan- 
gers of severe inflation to the financial 
welfare of all. 

“The more likely course for the econ- 
omy to take in 1961 will be an upward 
trend in the price level. The year on the 
whole should be a reasonably good one 
for business and a satisfactory one from 
the standpoint of insurance sales.” 





New Member Companies 


Admitted During Year 


Chicago — New company members 
elected to LIAMA during the year and 
associate foreign company members fol- 
low: 

American Casualty and Life, Dallas; 


American Heritage Life, Jacksonville, 
Florida ; American . Investment Life, 
Nashville; Appalachian National Life, 


Knoxville; Cherokee Life, Nashville; 
Co-operative Life, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 

Educators Mutual Life, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Employers’ Life, Boston; Family Fund 
Life, Atlanta; Farm Family Life, Del- 
mar, N. Y.; Fidelity and Guaranty Life, 
Baltimore. 

General Service Life, Washington, 

C.; George Washington Life, Jack- 
sonville Fla.; Georgia International Life, 
Atlanta; Globe Life and Accident, Okla- 
homa City; Golden State Mutual Life, 
Los Angeles; Grange Mutual Life, Nam- 
pa, Idaho; Great American Life, New- 
ark, N. J.; Great Eastern Life, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Harrison National Life, Indianapolis; 
H. B. A. Life, Phoenix; Independent 
Life & Accident, Jacksonville; Interna- 


New Directors Elected 


Chicago—New directors of LIAMA 
elected at this meeting are: Joseph L, 
Beesley, senior vice president of Equi- 
table Society; Homer D. Parker, execu- 
tive vice president Commonwealth Life 
of Louisville; Henry W. Persons, vice 
president and director of agencies, Lin- 
coln National Life; J. D. Anderson, ex- 
ecutive vice president Guarantee Mutual 


Life of Omaha. 





Chairman of Sessions 


Chicago— Raymond C. Johnson, vice 
president in charge of marketing of New 
York Life, presided at the popular 
Fellowship Luncheon on Tuesday. E. A, 
Frerichs, vice president and agency 
director of Security Mutual Life of 
Nebraska, was chairman of the opening 
general session on Tuesday morning, 
Rufus E. Fort, Jr., vice president Na- 
tional Life and Accident of Nashville 
presided Tuesday afternoon. 

Ben F. Hadley, vice president, director 
of agency administration Columbus 
Mutual Life, was chairman of the Wed- 
nesday morning general session and 
Glen J. Spahn, 2nd vice president of 
Metropolitan Life, was chairman in the 
afternoon. Ronald D. Rogers, agency 
vice president North American Life of 
Chicago, presided at the A.M.C. dinner 
Tuesday evening and Lloyd A. Brewer, 
Jr., agency vice president of Equitable 
Life of Washington, D.C., functioned for 
the combination companies dinner the 
same evening. 





tional Service Life, Fort Worth; Ken- 
tucky Central Life and Accident, Anchor- 
age, Ky.; Life Insurance Co. of Alabama, 
Gadsden; London & Scottish Assurance, 
Toronto. 

Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Bos- 
ton; National Executive Life, Atlanta; 
North American Equitable Life, Balti- 
more; North American Reassurance, 
New York. 

Pacific Fidelity Life, Los Angeles; 
Patriot Life, New York; Pioneer West- 
ern Life, Little Rock; Praetorian Mutual 
Life, Dallas; Pyramid Life, Kansas City; 
Southwest Indemnity & Life, Dallas; 
Union Trust Life, Milwaukee; United 
American Life, Atlanta; Zurich Life, 
Chicago. 


Associate Member Companies 


Australian Metropolitan Life, Sydney, 
Australia; Commercial Union Assurance, 
London; Daihyaku Mutual Life, Tokyo; 
Fukoku Mutual Life, Tokyo; Legal and 
General Society, London; Legal and 
General Society, Johannesburg; Livsfor- 
sikringsselskapet Samvirke (The Coop- 
erative Life Insurance Co.), Oslo Nor- 
Way. 

Nissan Mutual Life, Tokyo; Norwich 
Union Life, Melbourne; Ocean Insurance 
Co. Bangkok; Pearl Assurance Co, 
Johannesburg; Prudential Assurance, 
Sydney; Royal London Mutual, London; 
South-East Insurance Co., Bangkok; 
Toho Mutual Life, Tokyo; Tokyo Mv- 
tual Life, Tokyo. 





Northwestern Mutual 


Survey’s Policyholders 
Chicago, Nov. 16—Robert E. Templin, 
director of agencies, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life told a LIAMA panel here today 
that his company has made a market 
survey of those who have bought its 
policies. The survey informs the com- 
pany’s managers about policyholder 
characteristics, incomes, and premium 
payment habits as they relate to age, 
education and other factors. Northwest- 
ern agents cooperated by obtaining these 
facts on 90% of all cases paid-for during 
a two-months’ period. Participating ™ 
survey were 10,000 policyholders. Moder 
ator of panel was Henry M. Persons, 
vice president-director of agencies, Lin 
coln National Life. 
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Made Vice President and 
Chief Actuary London Life 





T. E. GILL 


The London Life of London, Canada, 
has announced new appointments involv- 
ing increased responsibilities for several 
actuarial officers, following the retire- 
ment of Vice President and Chief 
Actuary J. A. Campbell. 

T. E. Gill, formerly actuary, has been 
appointed vice president and chief ac- 
tuary. Mr. Gill has been prominent in 
actuarial circles both in Canada and the 
United States. He has been president of 
the Canadian Association of Actuaries, 
secretary-treasurer and later vice pres- 
ident of the Society of Actuaries, and 
is now a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of this latter organization. 

R. E. Munro, C. A. Naylor, and M. 
C. Pryce have been appointed actuaries. 
Messrs. Munro and Pryce were formerly 
associate actuaries and Mr. Naylor was 
group actuary. 

The company has also announced that 
P. A. Alexander, A. M. Bayly, G. G. 
Cameron, and D. S. Rudd are now as- 
sociate actuaries. 





American Life Appoints 


Williams Associate Actuary 


Charles D. Williams, III, has been 
named associated actuary of American 
Life, Wilmington. 

Announcement was made by Richard 
Rhodebeck, president of the company, 
upon his arrival in New York from the 
company’s foreign head office in Pem- 
broke, Bermuda. Mr. Williams, who has 
heen assistant actuary of Life Insurance 
Association of America for nearly ten 
years, will make his headquarters in 
Bermuda, beginning November 28, 
Although a U. S. company, American 
Life of Wilmington devotes all its facili- 
lies to the writing of life insurance and 
allied lines of protection in areas outside 
North America. The company is licensed 
to do business in some 40 jurisdictions 
outside U.S.A. and maintains regional 
head offices in Hongkong, Lebanon and 
Pakistan in addition to its home office 
i Delaware and the foreign head office 
in Bermuda. 

Mr. Williams, a Fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries, has for the past three 
years been a member of the Society’s 
education and examination committee. 
¢ began his actuarial career with The 
Tudential. 

_He had received his Bachelor’s degree 
‘nN mathematics, magna cum laude, from 
enyon College, where he was elected 
‘member of Phi Beta Kappa. A native 
of Highland Park, Michigan, Mr. 
illiams was educated in the schools 
of Honolulu and several cities in the 
nited States where his father, a Rear 
Admiral in the U. S. Navy, was stationed. 
€ attended the St. Albans School in 
ashington, D.C. in preparation for his 
college work. 








Kenneth B. Skinner, Dallas 
New President of LIAMA 


Chicago— Kenneth B. Skinner new 
president of LIAMA is vice president 
and agency director Southland Life 
Dallas. Born in that city he majored in 
business administration and life insur- 
ance at University of Texas then at- 
tended Wharton School and entered life 
insurance in 1941, 

Mr. and Mrs. Skinner have two daugh- 
ters. 





LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


PLaza 3-2826 








Business Insurance Prospects Read This Message... 


What if 
something happens 
to Mr. Macr 


Mr. Mac is any of those key men who are 
so important in most businesses. He could 
be you. Whatever Mr. Mac does, he does 
well. His loss would mean serious and im- 
mediate problems for management. Many of 
these problems can be solved by a program 
of key man life insurance with the following 
benefits: 


e Provides cash* to attract and train re- 
placements, and to indemnify for tempo- 
rary loss of company earning power. 





e Provides cash* to protect credit and en- 
dorsers of company’s paper. 


e Provides cash* to guarantee continuance 
of dividends, to guarantee continuance of 
business and avoid dissolution, merger or 
forced sale. 


e Provides cash* to retire any stock held by 
the deceased, and to continue his salary 
to his family. 


Connecticut Mutual Life has a special busi- 
ness life insurance department and offers hun- 
dreds of combinations of policies and settle- 
ment options. Ask a CML man to talk to you 
about how key man life insurance can fit your 
situation. He’ll recommend a plan with guar- 
anteed flexibility .'. . one that can be changed 
as your business picture changes. Talk to him 
soon, while your Mr. Mac is on the job. 


*Free from federal income tax. 


In business 114 years 
Owned by its policyholders, CML provides high quality 


life insurance at low cost and personal service in more 
than 300 offices throughout the country. 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD 





One million two hundred thousand business owners and 
executives are being exposed to this helpful advertisement 
in Time and Newsweek. Many thousands of them will remem- 
ber this message about the value of consulting a CML man. 
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“The Manpower Problem” 


Members of the panel: Dr. S. Rains Wallace, Director of Re- 
search, LIAMA; Brice F. McEuen, Vice President and 
Agency Director, Lamar Life; Kenneth W. Perry, CLU, 
Vice President, Massachusetts Mutual; Ora W. Walk, 
CLU, Second Vice President and Assistant Agency Di- 
rector, Southwestern Life; R. W. Donaldson, CLU, 
Vice President and Manager of Agencies, Pilot Life 


S. Rains Wallace 


Chicago— Dr. S. Rains Wallace, di- 
rector of research for LIAMA, kicked 
off the panel on the manpower problem 
Tuesday afternoon by pointing out that 
the demand for highly capable, well- 
trained manpower will increase in the 
U. S. economy as the electronic-automa- 
tion age gets underway. At the same 
time, the increasing complexity of life 
insurance will demand that new agents 
be recruited from the high quality level 
of the population. The life insurance 
business must obtain its share during a 
time interval when the competition for 
men at their most productive age period 
(25-44) is reaching an all-time high while 
the proportion of such men in our popu- 
lation drops to an all-time low. 

Dr. Wallace described some of the re- 
sults of a ten-year survey LIAMA has 
been conducting among a group of its 
member companies concerning the char- 
acteristics of Ordinary agents. He asked, 
and answered, six important questions in 
this area. 

1. What is the trend in recruiting? 
was his first question. “Over a ten-year 
period it is a booming one,” he answered. 
“In 1951, 46 U. S. ordinary companies 
in our study recruited 4,069 full-time 
agents and in 1958 the all-time peak of 
9.974 was reached. We slipped to 8,947 
in 1959 and will bounce back to about 
9.400 in 1960,” he said. He pointed out 
that the trend in Canada had been the 
same. The 20 Canadian companies in 
the study reached a peak in 1958 of 2,666, 
dropped to 2,275 in 1959 and will reach 
the 1958 figure this year. 

2. What kind of men are we recruit- 
ing? Dr. Wallace pointed out that we 
are showing a trend toward younger men 
and with somewhat less education, for 
in 1952, only 49% of the men contracted 
were less than 30, 75% had attended col- 
lege and 46% were college graduates. In 
1959, 56% were younger than 30, while 
71% had attended college and 41% had 
graduated. 

3. Where do we get them? “Forty- 
seven per cent of the inexperienced men 
we contracted in the U. S. in 1959 told 
us on the Aptitude Index that they were 
originally contacted by a member of the 
agency. Sixteen per cent came from a 
newspaper ad and for 4% the contact 
was made through a mutual acquaint- 
ance.” Dr. Wallace pointed out that 
there are wide company differences in 
all of these areas. “Our companies do 
not necessarily recruit from the same 
labor marke‘s nor in the same way.” 

4. What do we recruit them with? 
“Well, for one thing,” Dr. Wallace said, 
“with financing. In 1952 about 70% were 
financed under a company plan and in 
1959 this figure had grown to about 80% 
for all size companies.” He added that 
in Canada the corresponding figures are 
87% and 93%. “More men are being fi- 
nanced and for more money,” he said. 
“In 1952 the average monthly advance 
in the U. S. was close to $300 per month; 
in 1956, it was $404; and it has now 
leveled off to around $415, and this fig- 
ure does not differ greatly for companies 
of different size.” 

_ 5. Where do we put them? The answer 
is “in agencies. Judging from the ex- 
perience of 21 of the largest, purely 


ordinary companies in the U. S. who 
contributed to LIAMA’s Handbook of 
Production Data, we are increasing the 
number of our agencies at the rate of 
about 2% per year.” 

6. How do we keep them? “Not so well,” 
Dr. Wallace said. “First-year survival 
has not changed materially in many 
years and we must still expect to lose 
over 55% of our new recruits before the 
end of their first contract year.” He 
added, however, that the men are being 
better selected and attempts made to 
keep them despite the challenge of a 
more competitive labor market. “We are 
also keeping our houses cleaner by re- 


alistically identifying and terminating 
our early failures,” he said. “Quanti- 
tatively our turnover rate has not 
changed. Qualitatively is a different 
story.” 


He turned to what he described as a 
“disturbing aspect of our agent recruiting 
picture, that of hiring agents from one 
company to another. He said that these 
men who transfer from one company to 
another are very little better in terms of 
first-year survival and in terms of pro- 
duction they are no better. 

Dr. Wallace turned to a discussion of 
field management manpower. He said 
that it is “sad, but true, that, like other 
businesses, we know much less about the 
ways in which we recruit and develop 
managers than we do about agents. It is 
only recently that we have begun to 
realize that managers are not just good 
salesmen with a new title, a new method 
of compensation, and experience with an- 
other company.” 

He pointed out a few things that are 
known about the management manpower 
problem. “On the average we can ex- 
pect to lose between five and 12% of our 
managers every year. This sounds small 
compared to our agent turnover,” he 
said, “but it looms large when we think 
of the relative difficulty of replacement. 

“Furthermore” he added, “20% of the 
men we lose each year represent in- 
evitable losses . . . retirements, disabil- 
ities or deaths. Sixty per cent are lost 
before they have given us five years of 
service.” 


Brice F. McEuen 


The method of attacking the man- 
power problem by improving the present 
organization was discussed by Brice F. 
McEuen, vice president and agency di- 
rector for Lamar Life, who told what 
he had done in his company. 

We feel, Mr. McEuen said, that “quali- 
tative goals are more productive of 
long-lasting results than are quantitative 
goals. Thus, quality of manpower and 
quality of business were stressed through 
meetings, bulletins and contests. 

“Only a sense of urgency will create 
activity at above-average levels,” he said, 
“and only above-average activity will 
produce above-average results.” He ex- 
plained that to create and maintain a 
sense of urgency the home office ‘put 
every agent, manager and broker on a 
mailing list for daily bulletins and pro- 
duction bulletins; conducted sales con- 
tests frequently; and speeded up service 
and supplies to the field. 

He said that early trips to the field 
revealed many good men. These men 
were encouraged to and shown how to 
“capitalize on the natural leadership 
position they already have in their com- 


munity and become the life insurance 
man in their area. 

“The sense of urgency generated 
through meetings, contests, and bulletins 
produced a new level of activity which 
in turn produced a new level of sales 
leadership,” Mr. McEuen said. 

The Make-More-Money Meetings 
which Lamar Life conducted had as 
target areas the improving of personnel 
efficiency, prospecting efficiency and 
selling efficiency. These standard ele- 
ments of the re-training process were 
used to help with this upgrading objec- 
tive. Help was given to the managers 
through a mailing service, schools were 
held at the home office and eventually 
all of the managers attended LIAMIA 
Schools in Agency Management, Mr. 
McEuen said. More meetings for man- 
agers are also held, one or two-day meet- 
ings every quarter. 

“First,” the speaker said, “we chose 
to upgrade sales activity and then the 
slower process of upgrading knowledge. 
The payoff on upgrading knowledge is 
great, but, it must be a continuing, con- 
current activity, not merely used in an 
attempt to improve production,” he said. 

As a means of getting immediate pro- 
duction Mr. McEuen suggested using a 


fast operating, exciting contest, not over - 


a month long. “However, if you want 
continued growth in your company, you 
must pay attention to many things be- 
sides yesterday’s, this-time-last-year’s 
and today’s production. You must look 
to the ideas that are going into the 
minds of your agency department as- 
sociates, field managers, and agents in 
order to predict what will be in their 
hearts and come out of their mouths in 
office coaching, field training, joint work, 
and individual sales interviews.” 

Two of the things Mr. McEuen sug- 
gested a company can do to upgrade 
their present organization were: get 
first-hand information from agents and 
agencies by going through policyholder 
files of recent sales to determine how the 
policies were sold; publish in the com- 
pany house organ stories of men who 
have completed LIAMA’s Agent Devel- 
opment Program, achieved a CLU desig- 
nation, taken the LUTC course, SMU’s 
seminar and other institutional educa- 
tional programs. 

LIAIMA’s Career Analysis Procedures 
is used by Lamar Life, Mr. McEuen said, 
to “continue to comb our own organiza- 
tion for men maturing for consideration 
for specialist training or field manage- 
ment. Several of these men recruit, 
train, and then open their own agencies. 
We are attempting in a serious manner 
the long time but difficult goal of com- 
panies our size and age to grow our own 
managers.” 


Kenneth W. Perry 


Solution to the manpower problem by 
increasing the number of new men was 
discussed by Kenneth W. Perry, CLU, 
vice president for Massachusetts Mutual. 
He said that in 1951 his company de- 
cided to do something specific about in- 
creasing the number of their field men 
in order to continue to get their share of 
the business. 

A five-year manpower program was set 
up, the first step of which was to de- 
termine how many full-time men they 
already had in the field, and to terminate 
those who were not full time. “After this 
house cleaning we found that over 100 
men were terminated,” Mr. Perry said, 
“and we had a net of 840 full-time agents 
at the start of the campaign. 

“We asked each general agent to set 
his own manpower program objective 
with cumulative six months net goal. The 
company net goal was to“be 1,240 by 
June of 1956,” he said. In order to keep 
up the tally of full-time men the com- 
pany established production rules and a 
follow-up system of reports with the 
general agent. Additional help was given 
to the general agents. Mr. Perry said, 
‘in the way of motivation and aids, and 
manpower awards were given each year. 

The success of the program was evi- 
dent when the first goal of 1,240 men in 


five years was reached three months 
ahead of schedule, Mr. Perry said. “Thus 
our field force consisted of 1,240 as op- 
posed to 840 when we first started. At 
that time we decided a second manpower 
program should be inaugurated, but run- 
ning three years, with a goal of 1,400 net 
at the end of three years. 

“At the end of the campaign,” Mr, 
Perry said, “we had 1,800 full-time rep- 
resentatives, or 400 more than our goal, 
A third manpower program was estab- 
lished at that time to run again for three 
years and, after house cleaning, we 
started out with 1,700, with a 2,000 ob- 
jective by April 1, 1962.” He reported 
that they are just 20 short of this goal 
as of October 1 this year. 


The speaker said that the most im- 
portant element in this plan was that 
production from these groups of men had 
increased materially. In the five-year 
period preceding 1951 the company had 
been getting approximately $38 million 
per year from men in their first and sec- 
ond years. This was about 14.1% of the 
total volume. Men in their third, fourth 
and fifth contract year, he said, were pro- 
ducing at an average rate of $40 million 
per year for 15.2% of the total. 

“In 1959, first and second year men 
produced $325 million for 28.1% of our 
total volume and this was nearly nine 
times what they were producing in the 
five years preceding our manpower cam- 
paigns. Men in their third, fourth and 
fifth contract years in 1959 (obviously the 
result of hiring new men) produced $217 
million for 21.7% of the company total.” 

In other words, Mr. Perry said, “In 
1959 nearly 55% of our total volume came 
from men in their first five years com- 
pared to approximately 26% from this 
same group in the five-year period pre- 
ceding the manpower campaign.” 

The Massachusetts Mutual executive 
said that the company has also main- 
tained quality along with quantity. They 
have about 350 full-time agents and gen- 
eral agents with 20 years or more of 
service and they have over 550 full-time 
men under contract five years or more. 
The survival rate of financed men is ex- 
cellent, he said, and the persistency rate 
is very high. One out of nine of the men 
belongs to the Million Dollar Round 
Table, one out of six is a Chartered Life 
Underwriter, and one out of three has 
received the National Quality Award. 


Ora W. Walk 


Ora W. Walk, CLU, second vice presi- 
dent and assistant agency director for 
Southwestern Life, discussed the man- 
power problem from the point of view 
of adding agencies to their field opera- 
tion. His company has pushed its oper- 
ation into new territory via the scratch 
agency route and yet has retained an ex- 
ceptionally high percentage of its re 
cruits and its record for individual pro- 
duction results. 

He said that in order to maintain the 
same high quality of agent retention the 
company enjoyed before the expansion 
program was undertaken, a plan was 
put in operation to upgrade the present 
organization at the same time they were 
developing new manpower. Five “ground 
rules” were set up as a guide in the long- 
range development and as a help to avoid 
taking tempting short cuts along the way. 

These included: continuing ‘close work- 
ing relationship with present organiza- 
tion while making an effort to develop 
new areas; continuing the same company 
philosophies in the new areas; conduct- 
ing the expansion program within ex 
pense limitation dictated by good judg- 
ment; being sure to develop the opera 
tion that could best serve the new area; 
and maintaining flexibility to allow vary 
ing from standard operation if a change 
seemed justifiable. 

Mr. Walk said that following thes 
ground rules has contributed to the fol 
lowing results. First, the.same efforts 1” 
“upgrading” and “new manpower devél 
opment” were applied in the new and the 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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“Green Mountain 
Legacy” 


.-.@ full color film you, your club 
or organization will want to see. 


















This completely non-commercial, 28’2 minute film produced by 
National Life of Vermont, is available for showings to adult groups. 


It tells the story of the rugged state of Vermont where the early 
settlers learned a way of life. Chances are they didn’t set out to; it 
was just a matter of survival. They learned and learned well, to do 
for themselves, to think a job through, to do it once and do it well. 
It was this philosophy, bred of the rugged hills, that inspired many 
turning points in man’s history. Do it yourself ... this was the 
way of life that inspired a blacksmith 
named Davenport to tinker with a magnet 
... and by tinkering, the electric motor 
was born. And, when this was teamed 
with Hartness’ turret lathe, the world of 
machine tools was created. Then there 
was Thaddeus Fairbanks who, because he 
wanted to weigh a load of hemp, devised 
a system of weighing that changed the 
world’s precision weighing habits. Doctor 
Dewey, the father of Admiral Dewey, 
was concerned with the future of those 
left in isolated homes when a father or husband died. From his 
concern grew the ninth oldest insurance company in our nation. 


Green Mountain men all... and many more. Each adding their 
part to the legacy that is Vermont’s...and America’s. This film 
tells the story where it happened... the rugged and beautiful 
scenery of the Green Mountain State blending with its colorful 
people ... all contributing to the impressiveness of this inspiring 
motion picture. 


YOURS FOR FREE-LOAN 
USER PAYS RETURN 
POSTAGE ONLY 


Write to Association Films, Inc., 
nearest to you indicating Ist, 2nd, 


National Life 





8rd choice of dates. 
_ Compan 
: rd RIDGEFIELD, N. J., Broad at Elm 
MONTPELIER @ LAGRANGE, ILL., 561 Hillgrove Ave. 
Vv E N T @ SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
R M a 799 Stevenson St. 


@ DALLAS, TEXAS, 1108 Jackson St. 





Founded in 1850 —A Mutual Company — Owned by its Policyowners 


- 
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CUT OUT AND SAVE... IT'S WALLET-SIZE 





i i 
! NEW ADVANTAGES} 
1 FOR YOUR CLIENTS |! 


Every broker sells service! You can i 
be of greater service to your clients 
through: Retirement Income Bond 
(one illustration is all you need to be 
able to apply this to many clients): i 
Executive Preferred Plan 

(cash values at end of first year); i 
New Lower Rates for J 
Term (all the usual 9 
safeguards, extra fea- 
tures). : 


Your inquiries are I 
always welcome. 
No obligation, of i 
course, for infor- 
mation on this or 
any one of our I 
complete range of I 
plans. 






As close to you as your telephone J 


Matt Jaffe Associates, Ltd. - 


431 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. + MU 4-5779 § 
General Agents i 
{ The Canada Life Assurance J 
{ Company, Toronto,Canada J 
ee 


Aetna’s Record Campaign 

Representatives of the Aetna Life 
wrote more than $229 million in individ- 
ual life insurance during its traditional 
fall sales promotional campaign to set a 
new one-month record for the company. 

Senior Vice President Robert B. Cool- 
idge said the outstanding results of the 
campaign had solidified Aetna Life’s pos- 
ition as one of the top companies in the 
country in percentage of increases in new 
business over last year. 

Ninety-two general agencies exceeded 
their quotas in the nationwide “App 
Scrap” campaign, with 1,320 representa- 
tives qualifying for individual honors. 

The Stein-Henderson General Agency 
at Chicago set a new high for individual 
agencies by writing more than $12 mil- 
lion in new life insurance. The W. T. 
Craig General Agency of Los Angeles 
was second with $10.6 million and the L. 
Kent Babcock Jr. agency at Philadelphia 
was third with $88 million. 





Eldon Stevenson, Jr., Heads 
Vanderbilt Univ. Campaign 


Eldon Stevenson, Jr., president of Na- 
tional Life and Accident, and long a 
trustee of Vanderbilt University, is chair- 
man of the board of trust finance com- 
mittee which is conducting a $30 million 
capital gifts campaign in behalf of Van- 
derbilt University. Within a short time 
after the campaign started $11 million 
was raised. 

The $30 million will include $13 mil- 
lion On modernization and campus im- 
provement, $5,950,000 on new buildings 
and $10,900,000 on special funds. 

Among those who have already given 
to the campaign is the Ford Foundation 
with a grant of $4 million which was 
conditional on the University matching it 
two for one. 





Hear Richard E. Pille 


The Detroit Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation had as their speaker, Richard E. 
Pille, president, Security Mutual Life of 
New York. He spoke on “Keeping Per- 
spective” at a Continental Breakfast 
meeting held this week. 


Program Now Complete 
For Life Institute 


NEW YORK MEETING ON DEC. 13 





Managing Director of International Mon- 
etary Fund and Dr. Howard Rusk 
To be Featured Speakers 





Per Jacobsson, managing director of 
the International Monetary Fund, and 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, director of the 
Institute of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation in New York and associate 
editor of the New York Times, will be 
the principal guest speakers at the an- 
nual meeting of the Institute of Life In- 
surance, to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York, Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 13. Attendance at the meeting will 
probably reach 500 leading executives 
of life companies, coast to coast. 

Clarence J. Myers, chairman of the 
Institute and chairman of the New York 
Life, will preside at the meeting and 
open the morning session speaking on 
the principals of public relations and 
trends as they relate to life insurance. 

Another feature of the morning ses- 
sion will be the premiere of the Insti- 
tute’s new 15-minute educational film, 
“Life Insurance—What It Means and 
How It Works.” It will be shown in the 
setting of an actual classroom of high 
school honor students with their teacher. 
This film is designed for use in class- 
rooms, by community groups and by life 
companies in their training programs. 

Dr. Rusk will be the chief morning 
speaker, devoting a full hour to a dis- 
cussion of “Enriching and Prolonging 
Human Life Values.” His subtitle will 
be, “We Have Added Years to Life— 
Now We Must Add Life to Years.” He 
will discuss both the problems of the 
aged and of those in need of rehabilita- 
tion. Dr. Rusk is a former practicing 
physician, working six years in St. Louis 
in internal medicine, then becoming a 
colonel in the Army Medical Corps, for 
whom he originated and directed the Air 
Force Convalescent-Rehabilitation Train- 
ing program. Since then, he has become 
one of the world’s leading authorities on 
rehabilitation work. He is chairman of 
the Department of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation of New York University 
—Bellevue Medical Center, consultant on 
rehabilitation to the United Nations, the 
New York City Department of Hospitals, 
the Veterans Administration and many 
other organizations. He is prominent as 
author and speaker and winner of many 
awards in the field of health. 

Per Jacobsson, who will be the lunch- 
eon speaker, is one of the world author- 
ities on money and finance. An eminent 
Swedish banker and economist, he has 
spent nearly all of his adult years en- 
deavoring to rebuild currencies shattered 
by two World Wars. He was on the staff 
of the League of Nations in the 1920s, 
in charge of reconstruction work in 
Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary, Danzig and 
Greece. Following a brief return to 
Swedish financial affairs, he joined the 
Bank of International Settlements in 


Lee Kueckelhan Elected 


Washington Commissioner 
Olympia, Wash.—Lee I. Kueckelhan, 
Chief Deputy of the Washington Insur- 
ance Department, was elected Commis- 
sioner for a four-year term defeating 
his Republican opponent Fred C. Becker. 
He goes into office January 11, 1961. 
The election brings to a close the long 
official career of Commissioner William 
A. Sullivan who has been the Washing- 
ton Insurance Commissioner since 1932. 
Before becoming state insurance official, 
Commissioner Sullivan was for nearly 
twenty-five years in the fire and cas- 
ualty insurance business as president of 
William A, Sullivan & Co. of Seattle. 
He was president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners in 
1935-36. In November, 1956, he was re- 
elected for his seventh four-year term 
as Commissioner. 





Effect of Kennedy Election 


Chicago—Karl Ljung vice president, 

Jefferson Standard, spoke at LIAMA 
meeting as follows on the effect of Ken- 
nedy election on life insurance. 
_ “The present stand-off in production 
is due to the unusually keen interest in 
the election. Public and agents will now 
settle down and we should begin to make 
gains. In the immediate future there will 
be very little gain, probably not until 
after January. For the long range busi- 
ness looks good, that is barring a war, 
limited or otherwise. Agents sell life 
insurance and nobody else can do the 
job. Any real gain will come from con- 
stant addition of new manpower in 
greater numbers. 





TRANSFERRED BY MASS. MUTUAL 

Massachusetts Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the recent transfer to new 
posts of three of its district Group rep- 
resentatives. John R. Cleary will go to 
Cincinnati from the Minneapolis Group 
office and will assist the Cincinnati, Col- 
umbus, Dayton, Lexington, and Louis- 
ville general agencies in the sale and 
service of Group policies. Gary G. Kim- 
sey, formerly of San Antonio, will be in 
charge of the newly opened El Paso 
Group office and service the Albuquer- 
que and El Paso areas. George A. 
Stovall, Jr., will go to Dallas from the 
Oklahoma City Group office where he 
will assist the Lubbock and Dallas gen- 
eral agencies. 





Basle in 1930, remaining with that or- 
ganization for 25 years. His work cov- 
ered troubled financial affairs in many 
countries throughout the world. In 1956 
he became managing director and chair- 
man of the board of the International 
Monetary Fund in Washington, D. C. He 
is the author of a number of books, both 
on economics and fiction. 





Everyone's Talking About It... 


? G nteed Renewable 
ERisemese TGs ee, 


Hospital-Surgical Expense Policy 


PLAN — 1 Premiums Payable For Life 
PLAN —2 Premiums Payable to Age 65 





20-10 Hospital Plan — Something new in the Hospital Field 
Guaranteed Renewable To Age 65 





MORGAN O. DOOLITTLE, 
President 





A Complete Portfolio of Life and Group Coverages 
Direct Mail Program That Gets Results 


For A General Ageacy Opportunity— 
Write 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


DOUGLAS S&. FELT, 
Agency Vice Pres. 
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LIFE ACTUARY 
$15,000 


THE COMPANY: Progressive 
well-established multiple line 
company with several years 
successful Life operations, 
operating nation wide. 


THE POSITION: Top spot in 
expanding Life operations 
with opportunity for admin- 
istration and management 
advancement. 


SPECIFICATIONS: Associate 
of Society with minimum five 
years Actuarial background. 
Well-versed in Actuarial pro- 
cedures with experience ac- 
quired in Home Office of rec- 
ognized Life Company. 


Write us for further informa- 
tion on this and other open- 
ings in all areas of the coun- 
try. All inquiries confidential. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 


330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
HArrison 7-9040 
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Brooklyn Life Insurance 
Agent Day December | 


a — ——— 


Joseph Orshan, above right, manager, 
Equitable Society, Brooklyn, president 
of the Brooklyn Branch of the Life 
Underwriters Association of the City 0 
New York, receives a_ proclamation 
signed by John Cashmore, president of 
the porauge of Brooklyn, from Joseph 
Reich, right, assistant commissioner 0! 
Borough Works of Brooklyn at Borough 
Hall. New York City Association Pres- 
ident Harry Phillips, 3rd, CLU, Pent 
Mutual, is shown, center, witnessing the 
presentation. 

December 1 has been _ proclaimed 
Brooklyn Life Insurance Agent Day, @ 
which time the branch will hold its 12th 
annual sales conference at the Hotel 5 
George at 2:00:p. m. There will be 1° 
admission charge and non-members aft 
invited to attend. 
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Hancock Names F. J. Yorio 
Erie, Pa., General Agent 


The opening of a new general agency 
in Erie, Pa., with Francis J. Yorio, CLU, 
as general agent has been announced by 
the John Hancock. Formerly a_ unit 
office of the Edwin R. Erickson general 
agency in Buffalo, the new agency has 
been established to accommodate the 
company’s expanding business in north- 
western Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Yorio joined the Hancock’s Erick- 
son agency in 1951, immediately after his 
graduation from the University of Buf- 
falo. He was subsequently made sales 
supervisor and in 1956 was appointed 
assistant general agent in charge of the 
Olean, N. Y. unit. He has managed the 
Erie unit office since 1958. 

Mr. Yorio has attended the Purdue 
University Life Insurance Marketing In- 
stitute and is currently a member of the 
Erie Life Underwriters and of the Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Association. 


Dr. Charles H. Webster Dead 


Dr. Charles H. Webster, 82, agent for 
New York Life Insurance Company in 
Ithaca, N.Y., since 1900, died November 
3. He was one of the company’s leading 
producers for many years and a life 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

Company officers held a th anniver- 
sary dinner for Dr. Webster earlier this 
year in New York City. He had produced 
nearly $40 million of insurance during 
his long career. One of Dr. Webster’s 
two sons—Robert—also is a New York 
Life agent in Ithaca. 


Hartford Life Gen’! Agents 


Appointment of Kinkade and Co., Inc., 
Boston, as general agents of Hartford 
Life was announced by Fred S. Sibley, 
Hartford Life vice president and director 
of sales. _ i eu, 

The Kinkade agency, with major 
branches at Worcester, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me., was founded nearly 25 years 
ago by Charles E. Kinkade, president. 
Other Kinkade offices are in Cambridge, 
New Bedford and Shirley, Mass. 

Hartford Life is a member of the Hart- 
ford Fire Group which this year marks 
its 150th anniversary. 




















CALL or WRITE any of our 
General Agents in New York or Long Island 


NEW YORK CITY 


LILLIAN F. DOUGLASS AGENCY SASSOON E. KASHI AGENCY 
11 West 42nd Street 116 Nassau Street 
New York 36, New York New York 38, New York 
Telephone: BR 9-3214 Telephone: BA 7-3568 


GREEN ACRES ASSOCIATES, INC. DANIEL COHEN AGENCY 
95 Madison Avenue 60 East 42nd Street 
New York 22, New York New York, New York PS 
Telephone: MU 5-4467 Telephone: YU 6-8450 ie 


FINANCIAL PROGRAMS CORP, 
OF AMERICA 
575 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 
Telephone: Plaza 2-2525 


BROOKLYN 


ARTHUR ROSENBERG AGENCY 
7309 Third Avenue 
Brooklyn 9, New York 
Telephone: TE 6-5000 






















KEARNS & McCOURT 
LIFE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
375 Jay Street 
Brooklyn, New York 
Telephone: UL 8-7100 


LONG ISLAND 


THE MARK DAVIS AGENCY, INC. 
114 Main Street 
Hempstead, New York West Hempstead, New York 
Telephone: IV 5-2414 Telephone: IV 9-6268 


MARSHALL A. RUBENSTEIN AGENCY DOUGLASS AGENCY L. |. BRANCH 
85 North Broadway Walter Ruckel, Brokerage Mgr. 
P. O. Box 83 79 South Main Street 
Hicksville, New York Sayville, New York 
Telephone: OV 1-4540 Telephone: SA 4-2424 


SAMUEL GORE AGENCY 
47 Broadway 
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SIX KEY 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED ... 


Increased Income 






IMMEDIATE VESTED RENEWALS 


The American Bankers has always endeavored 
to set the pace — not merely keep up with it. 


IN EIGHT YEARS OF ACTIVE OPERATIONS 
OVER 1/3 BILLION IN FORCE 


ie ead .-- $319,826,276 
i ee 127,927,609 
1953 .eccesreeeeee 29,675,468 


We are continuing to develop a quality Ordinary 
agency force in depth, producing the highest type of 
business at a reasonable cost. Our key representatives 
must be financially solid, reasonably trained, with a 
responsible standing in the community in which they 
reside, having the ability to select and direct men. 


y = 4; a |: for Ghe Progress 


COMPLETE LINE OF 
VERY COMPETITIVE POLICIES 


INCLUDING 


WIFE 20 YEAR TERM RIDER—issued up to $250,000— 
50% of husband's insurance. If husband dies or is dis- 
abled wife's premium is waived. All these benefits, 
wife age 30—$7.00 per $1,000 annually. 


INCREASING PROTECTION PLAN—Terrific package 
for top income groups. 


PLUS 


STOCK OPTION PLAN—Liberal Option Agreements for 
both recruiting and personal production. 


Complete Training and Agency 
Building “Know-How” Program 


WRITE OR WIRE CONCERNING YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
IN THIS DYNAMIC COMPANY 


JAMES G. RANNI JAMES B. SISKE 
Chairman of the Board Vice Pres. and Director of 
Agencies 





R. KIRK LANDON 
President 


Home Office 
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Management 


Association 





“The Manpower Problem” 


(Continued from Page 10) 


old areas. Second, the managerial ap- 
pointments in the new areas were made 
from the veteran organization to insure 
continuation of company phi losophy. 
Third, the managers have been given 
sufficient time without home office pres- 
sures to do a sound building job within 
the cost limitation that has been agreed 
on. Fourth, recruiting has been done to 
fit the market. Fifth, other agency op- 
erations have been developed to sup- 
plement the standard career agency pro- 
gram. 

Before the manpower program at 
Southwestern began the company oper- 
ated exclusively in Texas. Mr. Walk said 
that now they operate in ten states and 
have ten agencies outside of Texas, for 
a total of 25 agencies. A study of four 
of the oldest agencies in which produc- 
tion wasn’t as good as it should have 
been, resulted in the dividing of agencies 
in 1956 and the opening of four new 
ones. He said that they had lost the 
personal contact which they feel is so 
important in the development of career 
agents. The effects of this division were 
outlined by Mr. Walk. 

“The combined ordinary production of 
the four in 1955 was $54, 256,494. The di- 
vision was made in 1956. The ordinary 
production of the eight territories in 
1957 was $82,586,936.” He explained that 
many projects were included in the up- 
grading of these agencies but that “the 
reduction in size, which made possible 
closer supervision of the individual agent, 
was the greatest contributing factor to 
the over-all success achieved.” 


The decision to make managerial ap- 
pointments from the company had been 
adhered to, Mr. Walk said. As a con- 
Sequence, “these managers have applied 
Southwestern philosophy of recru:ting, 
training, supervision, and personal re- 
lationship to their agents in the building 
of their agencies. 

“We now have ten scratch agencies,” 
Mr. Walk said. “Two were opened in 
1955, one in 1956, two in 1957, four in 
1958 and one in 1959. To date the man- 
agers of these agencies have recruited 
and trained 56 career agents. The ordin- 
ary production of these agencies in 1959 
amounted to 15.94% of the total ordinary 


production of the company for that 
year. 
“The retention of recruits has been 


very nearly as good as in our establ'shed 
agencies,” Mr. Walk pointed out, and 
these things have been accomplished by 
managers in areas where they went as 
total strangers to represent a company 
no better known. 

The speaker listed seven reasons why 
Southwestern Life has been able to ex- 
pand through scratch agencies while 
maintaining its record for recruit re- 
tention and individual production results. 

“1. An expansion program that com- 
bined the new with the old. thereby as- 
suring the continuation of basic com- 
pany policies, practices and philosophies. 

“2. An expansion program which has 
been accepted and put into operation 
with determination and enthusiasm by 
everyone concerned. 

“3. Complete confidence in the 
selected to carry out the program. 

“4. Selection of recruits by Southwest- 
ern trained managers. 

A sound financing program based 
on individual consideration. 

“6. Superb training for every agent 
conducted by experienced field men and 
an outstanding home office training staff. 

“7. Constant hand-in-hand, down-to- 
earth, individual guidance and counsel 
given to every agent by a Southwestern 
Life trained manager who | is qualified 
for the job of management.” 


R. W. Donaldson 


R. W. Donaldson, CLU, vice president 
and manager of agencies for Pilot Life, 


men 


said that while attending a LIAMA 
Agency Officers School he had been 
made even more acutely aware of the 


problem a company has, to recruit con- 
tinuously just to stay even. He cited the 
LIAMA research report, What Happens 
When You Hire 100 Full Time Agents ?, 
which points out that “each year you 
need to hire a number equal to approx- 
imately 40% of your field force in order 
to just mai ntain the size of your field 
organization.” 

As a result his company set as a go yal 
for 1960 a 130% increase over 1959 in 
the number of full-time men hired. “In 
order to achieve this recruiting objective, 
for the first time we included rec ruiting 
full-time men as part of an agency’s 
quota, as well as a minimum production 
from new full-time men hired. We tried 
to inspire and motivate our general 
agents to a bigger recruiting for 1960,” 
Mr. Donaldson said. 

Another method undertaken by Pilot 
Life in attempting to meet this goal of 
130% recruiting increase was to open 
more new agencies. He said they re- 
alized that they could not achieve the 
desired result with the present number 
of agencies, The company’s manage- 
ment training program was stepped up 





TO GENERAL BROKERS 

po THE LEE NASHEM AGENCY 

The Major League Agency" 
(Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto, Canada) 
HAVE YOUR OWN COMPLETE LIFE DEPT.! 
= communications on your letterhead—with 

copies to you. All phone calls taken at your 

tchboard and relayed to us. Your client 
gets expert service from your own hand 
picked expert. Double your volume with half 
the effort—at no extra cost! 


PHONE US, THIS PLAN WILL MAKE 
MONEY FOR YOU! 
Call us at Oxford 7-2950 








LEE 


NASHEM AGENCY 


110 East 42nd Street 


New York 17 7 





in order to turn out more field 
agement personnel. 

Mr. Donaldson said that in order to 
show an increase in production three 
things should be done: substantially in- 
crease average production per man, sub- 
stantially reduce turnover, and recruit 
more agents. Because the company 
wanted fast results they decided to con- 
centrate on the increased recruiting even 
though they realized all three areas were 
important. The result of this decision 
was the setting up of the goal of 130% 
increase for 1960. He reported that the 


man- 
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as $40,000 on each life. 
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THEIR HATS OFF 


TO DOMINION'S 
GUARANTEED ISSUE 


Not a plan! — But an underwrit- 
ing arrangement that offers inter- 
esting possibilities to Corporations 
seeking a method of deferring 
compensation for key personnel. 


Usual underwriting requirements 
are waived on individual policies 
sold under this arrangement. No 
extra premium. Ideal for pension 
trusts and profit sharing trusts. 


Can be applied on a minimum of ten lives — and, 
on larger groups, maximum coverage can go as high 


P/S — And we've got an ideal plan to be used with 
Guaranteed Issue regulations — our high profit Pro- 
tection Investment plan (participating). 


Call us for further information 
Phone MA 2-5990 


LIFE AGENCY OF NEW JERSEY, INC. 
10 Commerce Court, Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 2-5990 


HEAD OFFICE ‘WATERLOO. ONTARIO 
























TAKING 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 








O’TOOLE ASSOCIATES 
Incorporated 
Management Consultants to 
Insurance Companies 
Established 1945 
220-02 Hempstead Avenue 
QUEENS VILLAGE 29, NEW YORK 











company is making good progress and 
fully expects to meet this goal by the 
end of the year. 

LIAMA’s Career Analysis Procedures 
are also being used in Pilot Life to 
“improve selection, upgrade present or- 
ganization and reduce turnover” and 
Mr. Donaldson believes that the com- 
pany is achieving good results. “We are 
extremely enthused about it,” he said. 





Look Magazine Launches 


Insurance Press Campaign 


To help insurance companies tell the 
importance of their marketing story to 
agents, Look has launched an advertising 
campaign in insurance publications which 
is unique. 

Each ad in the campaign will carry the 
headline “Advertising That Helps Agents 
Sell” and features an individual insur- 
ance company. The ads are institutional 
in nature, and are designed solely to 
help Look’s insurance-company adver- 
tisers describe to the agents in the field 
the total marketing objectives of the 
company and how these aims are im- 
plemented through their advertising pro- 
gram. 

In the ads, Look plans to show how 
other agents have capitalized on the mar- 
keting policies of the insurance compan- 
ies and thus help the agents write more 
business. 

In addition, the Look ads provide in- 
surance companies with a platform for 
getting across the significance to the 
consumer of their sales and copy appeal 
and to do so from a third-person point 
of view, thus adding authority to the 
message. 

The ads are appearing in National Un- 
derwriter; Eastern Underwriter; and 

3est’s. 





Award to Southland Plaza 


Southland Plaza, the three-quarter 
acre landscaped park area of Southland 
Life’s block-sized Southland Center, is 
an award winner in the nationwide 
eighth annual Industrial and Institutional 
Landscaping and Beautification compett- 


tion for 1960. It rated one of the 22 
“Plant America” (regional) industrial 
awards, according to an announcement 


by the American Association of Nursery- 
men. Awards in this latest competition 
went to recipients in 14 states and Can- 
ada. 

Duplicate awards were announced fot 
the landscape architects who designed 
the award-winning landscaping and _ to 
the nurserymen who executed the design 
—in the case of Southland Plaza, Lam- 
bert Landscape Co., Dallas, and Naw 
Burnett Landscape Co., Dallas, respec 
tively. 

All awards will be formally presented 
at regional and state conventions 0 
nurserymen. Chairman of the jury 0? 
awards is Crowdus Baker, president, 
Sears, Roebuck. Other judges include 
Arthur Murphy, senior landscape arcl- 
itect, New York City Department of 
Parks; Ethelbert Furlong, American 9® 
ciety of Landscape Architects; and Dr. 
Joseph E. Howland, assistant to the 
president, Scott Seed Co. 
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Great-West Announces New 
And Higher Dividend Scale 


Great-West Life, Winnipeg, has an- 
nounced a new and higher dividend 
scale for participating policyholders in 
the United States, effective January 1. 
At the same time the company an- 
nounced a special scale of higher divi- 
dends will be applicable to pension trust 
and certain other policies. In addition, 
the rate of interest on dividends left on 
deposit with the company will increase 
to 3.75%. 

The new scale of dividends represents 
a boost of 16% in the total annual dis- 
bursement for the United States, en- 
tirely apart from the normal increase 
due to the growth of business. The in- 
crease will also bring the total divi- 
dends for United States policyholders in 
1961 to more than double the amount 
for the year 1955. 

Both the new dividend scale and the 
higher interest on accumulations reflect 
the continuing climb in earnings on the 
company’s invested assets. 





Republic of Texas to 
Issues Additional Stock 


Directors of Republic Insurance Co. 
of Dallas have recommended to stock- 
holders that par value of the company 
stock be reduced from $10 to $5 per 
share which would result in issuance of 
an additional 450,000 shares. A stock 
dividend of 60,000 shares on the 4 par 
value stock will also be submitted for 
stockholder approval at a meeting on 
February 8. This would bring total stock 
outstanding to 960,000 shares. 

At a quarterly directors meeting divi- 
dends of $1 per share on a 4% preferred 
stock and 40¢ per share on common 
stock were declared. 

Russell H. Perry, executive vice presi- 
dent has been elected a director of the 
company. With Republic since 1932 Mr. 
Perry was until recently manager of 
the firm’s eastern department in New 
York. He is now in the Dallas home 
office. 





No. American Appointment 


Several key sales appointments 
throughout the country have been made 
by North American Co. for Life, Acci- 
dent and Health, Chicago, George A. 
Volger, vice president announced. 

New regional sales director at Des 
Moines is Wayne Hobson, formerly as- 
sociated with Franklin Life. Charles T. 
Eubanks is the new Dallas area regional 
sales director. He was formerly with 
United National. 

Forming a partnership in the Mt. 
Vernon, Ill, area are General Agents 
Herbert E. Page and James W. Hines, 
both of Mt. Vernon. 

Newest Chicago area general agent is 
Charles R. Wark. He has established 
his offices in Flossmoor, a Chicago 
suburb. Another Illinois general agent 
is Leonard H. Davis of Canton. 

In Florida four new general agents 
have been appointed by Regional Sales 
Director Lionel D. Eyman. They are E. 
Dean Jarett and William G. Whitman 
of St. Petersburg, M. Robert Tavlin of 
oe Locka and Gerald T. Simon, Coral 

ables. 





Promote S. R. Dashiell 


Shirley Rowan Dashiell, superintendent 

of agencies, for Constellation Life, Nor- 
olk, has been promoted. Announcement 
of Mr. Dashiell’s elevation to a vice 
President was made by James M. Wil- 
liams, president of the Norfolk-based 
‘company. His new title will be that of 
vice president in charge of agencies. 

n his new management position, Mr. 
Dashiell will have control of Constella- 
tion’s sales force throughout Virginia. 
He will also be responsible for the creat- 
ig of new company offices in various 
Slates as expansion takes place in the 
Mar future. The new company official 
Sa native of Portsmouth. He joined 

nstellation in October of last year. 


Union Mutual Names Milner 
Office Manager in Atlanta 


Spahn Whitner Milner has been ap- 
pointed manager of a new Union Mutual 
agency office at Atlanta, Ga., according to 
an announcement by Executive Vice 
President John R. Carnochan. Mr. Mil- 
ner goes to Union Mutual with extensive 
experience in life insurance sales. He 
served four years as an agent for Con- 
necticut Mutual and most recently has 
been supervisor of agencies for Acme 


United Life in Georgia. 

A native of Atlanta, Mr. Milner grad- 
uated from Emory University where he 
was on the Dean’s List and the tennis 
team. He earned his degree in business 
administration. Following graduation he 
served in the Navy. 

Mr. Milner is a member of the Atlanta 
Association of the NALU, and a member 
of the General Agents and Managers 
Club. He also serves as Sunday School 


Superintendent for his church and works 
for the Atlanta United Fund. 


Gregg Programs Director 


Robert B. Gregg has been appointed 


to the newly created position of director 
of special programs by Associates Life 
Insurance Co. of Indianapolis. He has 
been in insurance work for 11 years and. 
has specialized in Group insurance, as- 
sociation plans and pension plans. Mr. 
Gregg comes to Associates from Howard 
E. Nyhart Co. where he has been vice- 
president in charge of Group insurance 
operations. 
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This highly flexible non-can S & A package enables you to write the made-to-order, complete income 
replacement coverage that fits the specialized requirements of BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. 
Take a good look at these business-building features:(1) WAIVER OF PREMIUM while your insured is © 
totally disabled, even beyond her benefit period;(2) DIVIDENDS to reduce premiums, to accumulate at 
interest, or in cash;(3) NEW PROSPECT PROBABILITIES with coverage now extended to the vast female 
market of business and professional women ;(4) EASY-TO-READ, UNDERSTANDABLE FORMAT featur- 
ing a fill-in schedule that eliminates riders. Two policies are featured in this new “packaged program” 
designed especially for women: one S & A and one Accident-only. Here you have complete, quality coverage 
backed by the recognized prestige of Security Mutual! Check on this most-sellable insurance package in 


years—then contact your Security Mutual man—he’s a good man to know! 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Richard E. Pille, President. 


Harland L. Knight, 
Agency Vice President. 
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your security our mutual responsibility 





80 EXCHANGE STREET, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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Mutual Benefit Dividends 


Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, N. J. 
announced that its basic 1960 dividend 
scale for ordinary insurance will be con- 
tinued in 1961. However, there will be 


dividend increases for certain classes of 
life insurance policies. The most signifi- 
cant increase will be in dividends payable 
on policies used for pension plans. 

The dividend distribution for 1961 is 
estimated at $32,600,000, an increase of 
$1,500,000 over the 1960 distribution of 
$31,100,000. Approximately $1,000,000 of 
this increase represents the normal 
growth of the company’s business in 
force and the increase expected from the 
“aging” of outstanding policies. The bal- 
ance of about $500,000 results from in- 
creases in the dividend scale. 

In addition, the interest rate credited 
on dividend accumulations will be raised 
to 3.50% from 3.05%. The interest rate 
on settlement options will be raised to 
3.65% from 3.20%. 





Made Group Representative 


David W. Murphy has been named 
a Group representative in the Kansas 
City district Group office of General 
American Life. He joined the company 
in 1958, and since then has served in the 
home office Group underwriting depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Murphy attended the University 
of Alabama and received his BBA de- 
gree from Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 

Promoted in the General American 
Life home office to replace Mr. Murphy 
was Al S. Ferry. He joined General 
American Life in 1957 as a Group di- 
vision administrative trainee. He will 
head a Group underwriting team han- 
dling cases in the central and north- 
eastern regions of the country. 

Mr. Ferry is a. graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and has completed 
his first five LOMA examinations. 


A. H. Bikoff Agency Writes 
$4,463,660 in Aetna Campaign 


Arthur H. Bikoff, general agent of 
Aetna Life in New York, with offices 
at 666 Fifth Avenue, has announced that 
the agency has completed one of the 
most successful sales campaigns in its 
history. Theme of the 1960 App Scrap 


campaign was the “Road King Chal- 
lenge”. 
The Fifth Avenue Agency wrote 


$4,463,660 during the five-week campaign, 
in which the entire company participated. 
Thirty-three agents wrote $80,000 or 
more business to qualify for a victory 
dinner-dance held in the Hotel Del- 
monico recently. Representing the home 
office was John A. Blanchfield, vice 
president, who addressed the agency 
associates and their wives on the subject 
of “Analysis and Appraisal.” 

Agency leader was Abe Feldman with 
$262,560, followed: by Jack Stein with 
$246,960 and Adrian Roth with $228,000. 
Arthur Gillman, in his first contract year, 
wrote $5,081 in premiums during the 
campaign. Leading agency broker was 
Henry Pitzele with $170,000 in volume 
and $4,000 in premium. 

General Agent Bikoff, who personally 
wrote $656,000 during the campaign, 
noted that a tremendous volume of new 
business was accounted for in the new 
executive special protection policy re- 
cently announced by the company provid- 
ing Term to age 75 with Ordinary life 
and a renewal schedule of high cash 
values. Mr. Bikoff also noted that that 
the campaign provided significant “side 
effects” with several Group cases written 
as well as a large volume of accident 
and sickness. 

The Fifth Avenue Agency started from 
scratch in 1955 and has climbed to 12th 
position in the company for 1960 in 
premium and sixth in volume as of 
October on the company’s Paid Business 
Bulletin. Mr. Bikoff joined Aetna Life 
over 13 years ago and is currently serv- 
ing as secretary of the General Agents 
Advisory Council. 





ASSISTANT MANAGER 
GROUP UNDERWRITER DEPARTMENT 


Exceptional career opportunity for young underwriter with large, well 
known life company—a leader in the group insurance field. Location 


Midwest. 


Minimum of five years successful group underwriting experience in 
group life and A & S. College degree and mathematical training 
an asset. Superior technical and administrative ability required. 


Initial salary to $12,000. Excellent future prospects. Submit detailed 
resumes in complete confidence to company's management con- 
sultant. 


93-99 Nassau Street, 


Box 2857, The Eastern Underwriter, 


New York 38, N. Y. 
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Martin Chicago Brokerage 


Manager for Manufacturers 


Manufacturers Life has announced the 
appointment of Thomas H. Martin, CLU, 
as brokerage manager of its Chicago 
branch office. 

Mr. Martin, a graduate of University 
of California at Los Angeles, entered the 
life insurance business in 1955 joining the 
Edwin G. Davies Agency in Los Angeles. 
The following year he moved to the 
Manufacturers Life’s branch in that city 
as brokerage assistant. Since that time 
he has played an important role in the 
development of the company’s Los An- 
geles brokerage organization to its pres- 
ent position of leadership in the Manu- 
facturers Life’s brokerage operations in 
this country. 

Mr. Martin will be associated with 
Branch Manager H. B. Neild in the 
further development of the company’s 
brokerage organization in Chicago. 
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UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
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+Special 
Available 





CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field Management Vice 
Pres., United Life, 10 White Street, Concord, N. H. STATES 
SERVED: Calif.*+, Conn., Del., Dist. of Col., Fia.*t, Ill.*?, 
Ind.*+, La., Md.t, Me*, Mass., Mich.*+, Miss.*+, N. H., N. J., 
N. C.*+, Ohio*t, Pa.*7, R. 1., V#.*t, Va.*t. 


*Agency Building General Agents' Opportunities Available 
Personal-Producing General 





Agents’ Opportunities 








New United States Life 
General Agent in Brooklyn 


The Karduna Agency, Ltd., new gen- 
eral agent in Brooklyn for United States 
Life, recently, celebrated its opening at 
a reception and dinner at the Towers 
Hotel in Brooklyn. Among the guests 
were a large number of Brooklyn brokers 
who have been associated with the Kar- 
dunas for many years and several agency 
executives from the home office. ( 
_ Hosts for the evening were Arthur 
Karduna, general agent; his father A. 
A. Karduna, agency manager; and his 
brother Martin, brokerage supervisor 
with the new agency. 

Introduced from the home office were 
xordon E. Crosby, Jr., vice president 
and director of agencies, who welcomed 
the new general agency on behalf of the 
company; Kenneth Ludwig, eastern re- 
gion superintendent of agencies; Fred 
O. Becher, Jr., vice president, Group 
division; and James Lynch, director of 
A & H sales. 

The name “Karduna” has been well 
established for many years in Brooklyn 
life insurance, primarily through the 
activities of A, A. Karduna, who 
brings to his position as agency manager 
over 25 years of experience as personal 
producer, supervisor and general agent. 
He is well known for his success in help- 
ing brokers to write life and A. & H. 
insurance for their general insurance 
clients. A member of the New York 
chapter of the NALU, he is a graduate 
of the Life Agency Management Asso- 
ciation School. 

Arthur Karduna, general agent, first 
entered the life insurance business in 
1953, and has worked as personal pro- 
ducer and agency supervisor, specializing 
in estate planning, business insurance, 
and pension and profit sharing plans 
His memberships include the Brooklyn 
Bar Association, lota Theta Law Frater- 
nity, and Alumni Associations of Brook- 
lyn College and Brooklyn Law School 

Martin Karduna has worked for many 
years as a personal producer and as- 
sociate general agent. As_ brokerage 
supervisor at Karduna Agency, Ltd., he 
will be primarily responsible for the 
internal workings of the agency. 





Conn. General Appoints 
Brokerage Consultants 


Connecticut General Life has am 
nounced the appointments of eight bro- 
kerage consultants at field offices 10 
serve independent general insurance met? 
and their clients. 

They are James C. Cleary at the 
Hartford branch office; Rowland & 
Crankshaw at the Broadway, New York 
City, agency; Wayne H. Lewis at the 
Boston brokerage office; Rudolph ¢ 


Lohmeyer at the John Street, New York 
City, agency; Dayton E. McLerran @ 
the Atlanta brokerage office; David 6 
Roof at the Pittsburgh brokerage office: 
Malcom J. Schmidt at the (Chicago bro 
kerage office; and Leon H. Spear at tlt 
Westchester branch office. 
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Bronx Branch Presents 
“Million Dollar Panel” 


The opening educational meeting of 
the Bronx Branch of The Life Under- 
writers’ Association of the City of New 
York recently presented a “Million Dol- 
lar Sales Panel” with a group of four 
million dollar producers, each of whom 
draws the majority of his business from 
the Bronx area. 

Photographed above, prior to the meet- 
ing, which drew a record attendance, 
were (seated, left to right): Harry 
Phillips, 3rd, CLU Penn Mutual, pres- 
ident of The Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the City of New York; Andrew 
M. Christensen, manager, New York 
Life, panel moderator; and Rubin Mino- 
witz, staff manager, The Prudential, 
branch-president of the Bronx group. 
The four panel members were (standing, 
left to right): B. “Rocky” Stone, John 
Hancock; Harold Heffler, The Pruden- 
tial; Bernard Rawiszer, New York Life; 
and Louis N. DeNise, Metropolitan Life. 

Each of the four panel members ad- 
dressed the Bronx group for a period of 
ten minutes and then answered questions 
from the floor and explained how they 
were each capable of producing in excess 
of one million dollars of business each 
year. 





Massachusetts Mutual’s 
Dividend, Interest Action 


Massachusetts Mutual Life announced 
that its dividend schedule currently in 
effect under individual policies will be 
continued during 1961 with certain minor 
modifications. Interest on funds held 
for payments not involving a life con- 
tingency under the settlement options 
and under matured retirement income 
and retirement annuity policies will be 
credited at 3.65% after Jan. 1 

The interest rate to be guaranteed and 
paid on dividend accumulations will con- 
tinue at 3.4% during 1961. Interest on 
conversion contributions accounts under 
pension plans will be credited at 3.4%. 

It was also announced that the mini- 
mum annual rate of interest guaranteed 
on dividend accumulations for the four- 
year period beginning Jan. 1, 1962 would 
be 3.65% with the actual rate being set 
each year by the company. 

The modifications in the 1961 dividend 
schedule involve increasing dividends on 
some existing term policies in line with 
the new term rates announced last 
month, and adjusting the special refund 
to trustees under pension trusts and 
other eligible plans to reflect the Fed- 
eral income tax allowance applicable to 

earnings. 

he company expects to pay or credit 
about $39 million in dividends to its 
Policyholders during the current year, 
arecord high for Massachusetts Mutual. 
Next year’s payments will total approx- 
mately 5% more, reflecting the larger 
Yolume of business which will be in force. 





Guardian Ends Successful Campaign 


During the traditional October cam- 
paign honoring Chairman of the Board 
James A McLain, the field force of 
Guardian Life piled up one of the most 
oustanding records in Guardian history, 
with a total of over $44,000,000 of Ordi- 
nary life insurance submitted. Life in- 
surance submission figures exceeded the 
quota by more than 15%, while accident 
& health submissions, totaling nearly 
$190,000, were 9% above quota. 


Fifty-three agencies topped their life 
quotas, with Guardian’s Kislak Agency 
in Jersey City leading with 374.4%, 
followed by Blumencranz, Klepper, and 
Wilkins, district agents in Flushing, with 
355.2%, and the Gunter Agency in 
Wheeling with 293.3%. The Quain Agen- 
cy in Phoenix, Los Angeles Speed, Bax- 
ter Agency in San Jose, Newark Brassil, 
the Sones Agency in Philadelphia, Fort 
Worth “Agency, the district agency in 
San Jose, the Wald Agency in Garden 
City and Evans-White Agency, Arcadia, 
Cal., all more than doubled their quotas. 


In actual life volume, eight agencies 
exceeded the million mark, led by Spaul- 
der, Warshall, and Schnur and the 
Samons-Press Agency, both of New 
York and including the Atlanta, White 
Plains, Jersey City, Flushing, Phoenix, 
and Denver agencies. 

Forty-nine agencies went over their 
A. & H. quota, with Guardian’s Moun- 
tain View, California district agency 
leading the ‘A. & H. submitted field with 
401% of quota. Agencies which amassed 
over 200% of their quota including the 
Baer Agency, Philadelphia, Houseman 
Agency, Los Angeles, Sones Agency, 
Guardian district agency in Wichita, and 
Souder Agency, San Diego. 

_Top honors in both life volume and 
lives went to Michael S. Konner of 
Jersey City. Jack Hall of Los Angeles 
Speed took second place in life volume, 
and Sidney M. Baer, general agent, Phil- 
adelphia, was third, with Sam Baum, 
Denver and Douglas J. Bailey, Boston 
rounding out the top five. In lives, James 
P. Poole, CLU, of Atlanta’s Green Agen- 
cy was the runner-up, followed by Ber- 
nard Blumencranz and Joseph J. Klep- 





ASSISTANT 
ACTUARY WANTED 


Challenging opportunity available 
for Assistant Actuary, Life Division, 
with three or more Society examina- 
tions. Salary open. 

Reply in confidence to: 


Paul M. Bailey, Actuary 
Security Life and Accident Co. 
810 14th St., Denver 2, Colo. 











per, CLU, district agents in Flushing, 
and Melvin Weiss of the Paskins Agen- 
cy, Omaha. 

William Wasserman of Mountain 
View led in both A. & H. premiums and 
apps, with Thomas F. Elliot, San Fran- 
cisco second in premiums, followed by 
Melville N. ‘Meyer, CLU, O’Malley Agen- 
cy, St. Paul, Jay Ludwin, Houseman 
Agency, and ‘Douglas J. ‘Bailey, Boston. 

‘Second place in apps, and sixth in pre- 
miums, was held by Arthur Heith of 
Haiblum-Warshauer Agency, Brooklyn, 
with Thomas F. Elliot, Robert Holquist 
of Omaha, and Edward Heishetter, San 
Diego close to the leaders. 








WHO? 


WHY ? 


SO CANADA LIFE GIVES PREFERENTIAL RATES — 


WOMEN! 


THE PREFERRED CLASS! 


THEY LIVE LONGER! 


THE SAVINGS ARE PASSED ON TO THE POLICYHOLDERS 


FOR EXAMPLE — 


The premiums compare as follows for $5,000 Sum Assured 


At Age 25 


Life Paid-up at 90 WOMEN’S PREFERRED LIFE 


(men, participating) 


$ 90.65 
120.15 
171.15 


35 
45 


(participating) 
$ 85.80 
113.25 


156.90 


Of course the premiums for higher amounts are lower. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO RECEIVE OUR BROKERAGE BULLETINS, JUST DROP US A LINE. 


She 





ANADA LIFE 


CJtssurance Company 


Home Office: Toronto, Canada 


A MODERN COMPANY 113 YEARS OLD 
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T. D. Mackey Has Joined 
M. L. Camps Agency in N. Y. 





MACKEY 


THOMAS D. 


Thomas D. Mackey has recently joined 
the M. L. Camps Agency of John Han- 
cock Mutual Life in mid-town New York 
as agency assistant. Mr. Mackey has 
had both personal production and man- 
ageri al exper rience since he started in 
the life insurance business in April, 1951. 

His first post was with the old Hoey 


& Ellison Agency in downtown New 
York for Equitable of Iowa where he 
began as an agent, led the agency in 


production for three consecutive years, 
then served as supervisor followed by 
promotion to be general agent of a new 
office established by Equitable of Iowa 
in gr Plains, N. Y. For the next 
three years he concentrated on agency 
building including recruiting and train- 
ing of agents. 
spring of 1959 Mr. Mackey 
Mallon-Curran Agency of 
Mutual Life in midtown 
New York where he continued his re- 
cruiting and training as well as doing 
brokerage work and personal production. 
A native of yeh Mich., he was 
graduated from Colgate University in 


In the 
joined the 
Massachusetts 


1931. For the past 16 years he has lived 
in Scarsdale, N. Y. with his wife and 
two sons and is active there in Red 


Cross fund raising drives and in civic 
affairs. He served as president of the 
local Community Association and is 
currently on its executive board. 





California Life Now Using 
Last Birthday for Rates 


Oakland — California Life 
to be the first company in 
to eliminate the so-called 
dates” on life insurance premiums. 
the best of our information, only one 
other life insurance company in the 
United States has adopted this progres- 
sive measure,” said B. N. Nemerov, pres- 
ident. 

“Traditionally, the premium rate has 
been based on either the last or the 
next birthday, whichever is nearer at 
the time of application,” Mr. Nemerov 
explained. “Effective immediately, Cali- 
fornia Life is now writing all new life 
policies on the basis of the applicant’s 
last birthday. 

_ “For years many prospects for life 
insurance have objected to being charged 
a premium based on an age which they 
had not yet reached. The accumulated 
premium over such a period as 20 or 30 
years will be quite a bit larger if the 
rate is based on age next birthday rather 
than wy birthday. The real danger is 
that the prospect will delay applying for 
the insurance until after his next birth- 


is believed 
the West 
“age change 


“To 


day because it will cost no more, even 
though immediate protection is badly 
needed.” 


Public A & L Agency Holds 
Open House at New Offices 


Officers and department heads of the 
Public A & L Agency, Inc., in their 
offices at 10 Maiden Lane, New 
were hosts November 9 to many 


new 
York, 
broker friends at a house-warming party 
in their new quarters. The agency, 15 
years old, is headed by Murray Shein 
with Irving Lurie as vice president and 
Manny Feingold as manager—all ex- 
perienced life and A. & S. producers. 

The agency serves as general agent for 


American Progressive Health of Mount 


Vernon and the Workmen’s Benefit 
Fund of U.S.A., located in Brooklyn, 
which recently named Public A & L as 
its first general agent. In addition the 
Long Island Insurance Co., A. & H. af- 
filiate of Consolidated Mutual of Brook- 
lyn, is represented as general agent. 

A considerable volume of DBL busi- 
ness is handled by the agency which 
went into this market when the disability 
benefits act became effective in New 
York in July, 1945. Over $500,000 in 
DBL premiums is on the books. Another 
big line is association group and produc- 
tion emphasis will be intensified in 1961. 


Equitable, Ia., Increases 
Income Disability Limits 
Equitable Life of Iowa has announced 
an increase in income disability limits. 
The amount of the benefit available at 
insurance ages 21 to SO has been in- 
creased to $400 monthly income with an 
aggregate monthly income limit in all 
companies of $800. Disability benefits 
will be available if the total amount in 
force, pending and applied for in all 
companies does not exceed $16,000 an- 


nually or 50% of the applicant’s earned 
income, whichever is less. 
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Insurance President’s Civic Activity 


Richard E, Pille was elected president 
of Security Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York in February, 1956, 
and soon after moved from Newark, 
New Jersey, to Binghampton with his 
wife and son. His interest in the public 
welfare that marked his years in New- 
ark has increased during the last four 
years with the result that Mr. Pille’s 
energies are being applied in virtually 
every phase of community endeavor in 
Binghamton. 

An outstanding example is his recent 
election as president of Binghamton 
General Hospital Board of Managers, 
with which body he has served in var- 
ious capacities since April, 1958. As 
president of the hospital board, he has 
been instrumental in launching a multi- 
million dollar renovation and expansion 
program. 

In March, 1956 less than one month 
after joining Security ‘Mutual, ‘Mr. Pille 
was named to the board of Binghamton 
Chamber of Commerce, subsequently 
serving on the Chamber’s parking, na- 
tional affiairs, Social Security and indus- 
trial development committees. 

He was elected to the Board of ‘Bing- 
hamton’s ‘First-City National Bank in 
1957, where he has been on the bank’s 
trust, personnel and executive commit- 
tees. 

In March, 1959, (Mr. Pille helped organ- 
ize the Valley Development Foundation. 
He is a vice president and director of 
this group formed to help stimulate eco- 
nomic development within the com- 
munity. 


Triple Cities Social Planning 


Much of Mr. Pille’s time has been de- 
voted to groups concerned with social 
planning and development in the Triple 
Cities area. As a director of the Bing- 
hamton Boys’ Club since 1956 he has held 
various committee posts and was vice 
chairman of the club’s united building 
campaign. 

Since February, 1958, he has been a 
member of the board of Broome County 
United Fund. Also, he is a director and 
executive committee member of Broome 
County Chapter American Red Cross and 
belongs to advisory board of Broome 
County chapter of National Nephrosis 
Foundation. : ‘ 

In field of education, he is a member 
of general advisory committee of 
Broome County Technical Community 
College to which he was named in 
April, 1959. More recently, he became a 
trustee of Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 
He is a member of New York State 
Joint Council on Economic Education, 
and in 1957 served as insurance chair- 
man of the fall fund raising campaign of 
New York State Citizens’ Committee for 
the public schools. Since 1956 he has 
been on finance committee of the Citi- 
zens Public Expenditures Survey, Inc., 
of Albany, New York. : 

His interest in the performing arts 
has led him to accept directorships in 
the Broadway Theatre League of the 
Southern Tier, Inc., and the Triple Cities 
‘Civic’ Music Association. 
~ Since 1957 -Mr. Pille has been a mem- 
‘ber of ‘American Association of Univer- 
‘sity Teachers of -Insurance, and is a 
“past president of Life Insurance Agency 
Management ‘Association. During 1956 
he served as chairman of the promo- 
tional division of Agency Cost Commit- 
tee of LIAMA and he is a member of 
executive committee of its research ad- 
visory committee. In 1958 he_ served 
on membership committee of the Life 
Insurance Association of America, and 


was on Joint Committee on Social Se- 
curity of the American Life Convention. 
He has been a member of ethical stand- 
ards committee of Health Insurance As- 
sociation of America. 

Mr. Pille belongs to both the Bingham- 
ton Club and the Binghamton Country 
Club, and also maintains memberships 
in Essex Club of Newark, Orange Lawn 
Tennis Club and Harvard Club of New 
York City. 


Bruce Resigns Presidency 


Puritan; Forms Own Firm 


The resignation of Thomas M. Bruce, 
Jr. as president of the Puritan Life 
Insurance has been announced by Frank 
O. H. Williams, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the board of directors. 
Mr. Bruce is establishing an independent 
consulting service in the field of insur- 
ance company management and will have 


his headquarters in New York City. The 
(Puritan, which has its home office in 
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Providence, is 
General Life. 

Mr. Bruce, an attorney, became pres- 
ident of Puritan in 1958. He joined 
Puritan in 1954 following successful 
management of several other life insur- 
ance companies. He is a graduate of 
Temple University and the University of 
Pennsylvania and received a master’s 
degree in business administration from 
the Wharton School of Commerce and 
Finance. His new consulting firm will 
serve casualty insurance companies as 
well as those in the life insurance field. 


owned by Connecticut 
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Officers and board members of State Farm Assurance Company met for the 
first time November 7 to discuss the articles of incorporation of their company, 


newest in the State Farm — 
president; Adlai H. Rust, 
Standing are Burnell iH. Miller, 
Richard F. Stockton, directors; 
Bower, vice president and secretary. 


I!l—Officers and direc- 
State Farm 
non-participating life 
and newest member 


Bloomington, 
tors have been named for 


Assurance Co., a 


insurance company 
of the State Farm group. 

Joard chairman of the new company 
is Adlai H. ‘Rust, who also is board 
chairman of the other three State Farm 


companies—State Farm Mutual Auto- 
Insurance Co., State Farm Life 
and State Farm Fire and 


mobile 
Insurance Co., 
Casualty Co. 
The new life company, incorporated 
November 4 with a capital of $1,000,000 
and contributed surplus of $2,000,000, is 





INDIANAPOLIS LIFE CHANGES 





Charles Rouse Retires, Charles Brewer 
Vice President-Secretary; Mathews 
Vice President-Treasurer 

The retirement of Charles L. Rouse, 
vice president and secretary of Indian- 
apolis Life, has been announced by Pres- 
ident Walter H. Huehl. Mr. Rouse’s re- 
tirement, after more than 45 years of 
service, was effective November 1, but 
he will continue as a member of the 
board. 

Mr. Rouse became associated with 
Indianapolis Life on March 21, 1915, just 
10 years after the company was organ- 
ized, when he was one of thirteen com- 
pany employes. He became cashier in 
1927, secretary in 1934, a director in 
1943 and was elected vice president and 
secretary in 1949. 

Three other executive changes also 
were announced by President Huehl. 
Charles F. Brewer was named vice pres- 
ident and secretary; Claude H. Mathews, 
vice president and treasurer; and Doyle 
Zaring, second vice president and man- 
ager of agencies. 

Mr. Brewer joined Indianapolis Life 
in 1935 after receiving his LL.B. degree 
from Indiana University. He has served 
as manager of the Mortgage Loan De- 
partment for many years and was named 
treasurer in 1955. 

Mr. Mathews became associated with 
the company in 1956 as financial vice 
president and has been in charge of in- 
vestments in bonds and securities. 

Mr. Zaring joined the company in 1929 
and served as field supervisor, assistant 
secretary, and agency secretary prior to 
being named manager of agencies in 


1949. 


Seated, from left, are Robert C. Perry, first vice 
chairman of the board; 

treasurer; 
John D. Wooledg 


and Edward B. Rust, president. 
Thomas C. (Morrill, E. ‘L. Hiser, and 
e, vice president; and ‘Marvin D. 


wholly-owned by State Farm ‘Mutual, 
parent firm of the organization and the 
nation’s largest auto insurer. Mr, Rust 
said the new company was formed to 
write business initially in areas where 
its companion, State Farm Life, is not 
presently licensed. 

President of the new life company is 
Edward B. Rust, also president of State 
Farm Mutual. First vice president is 
Robert C. Perry, who holds a similar 

ice in State Farm Life. Administrative 
head of the new firm will be Marvin D. 
Bower, who is vice president and secre- 
tary. ‘Mr. Bower will be aided by as- 


sistant actuary, Roland E. Nelson, and 
associate counsel, Janice E. Greider. 
Treasurer is Burnell H. Miller; vice 


president is John D. Wooledge. 
Directors of State Farm Assurance 
are the Messrs. Rusts. Perry, Bower. 
Miller, Wooledge. Also Richard F. Stock- 
ton, Thomas C. Morrill and E. L. Hiser. 
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David Cowles Manager at 
Boston for Union Mutual 


David T. Cowles, CLU, associate man- 
ager of Union Mutual’s Boston agency, 
has been appointed general agent follow- 
ing the sudden death of General Agent 
James M. Voss. 

David T. Cowles joined The Boston 
agency in 1951 as supervisor, and in the 
Spring of 1958 was promoted to associate 
manager. Before associating with Union 
Mutual, he was an agent with the New 
England Life. A graduate of the College 
of Wooster, Ohio, Cowles earned his 
A.B. degree in business administration. 
He is a member of the Boston Chapter 
of Chartered Life Underwriters, the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association, 
and is past president of the Massa- 
chusetts Zoological Society. A veteran of 


three years’ service, Cowles was dis- 
charged from the U.S. Navy as an 
ensign. 





Phoenix Mutual Launches 


Two Whole Life Policies 


Phoenix Mutual Life has introduced 
two new policies, the Balanced Benefit 
and the Comprehensive Benefit. Both 
are $25,000 minimum whole life policies, 
paid up at rated age 90. 

The cash values are the full reserve 
except for a surrender charge of $10 
per $1,000 at the end of the first policy 
year and approximately $7.50, $5.00, and 
$2.50 at the end of the 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th policy years, respectively. 

Premiums are payable on an annual 
basis only and the fifth dividend option 
is available on both plans. 

The Balanced Benefit and Comprehen- 
sive Benefit are especially well suited for 
split dollar, key man and deferred com- 
pensation plans. 





EXPERIENCED ACTUARY 


Ordinary Life experience required. 
Group Life and Accident & Health 
experience desirable. Must be Life 
Associate or Fellow. Prefer 4 years’ 
experience in Ordinary fie!d in rate and 
contract development, filing, IBM pro- 
cedures, underwriting, annual state- 
ments. To be Home Office executive 
as second in charge of all Life opera- 
tions, also Group underwriting. 

Send complete resume to Personnel 
Dept., American Casualty Co., Read- 
ing, Pa. All replies confidential. 
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Cont’! American Appoints 
Schur as N. Y. Gen’! Agent 
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WILLIAM SCHUR, CLU 


Continental American Life has ap- 
pointed William Schur, CLU, as general 
agent in New York City, replacing J. 
Robert Lauer who has resigned to ac- 
cept a post as sales manager for Royce 
Union, Limited. 

Mr. Schur has a background of 14 
years in the life insurance field. Since 
1951 he has been associated with the 
Halsey D. Josephson Agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in midtown 
New York, first as educational director, 
and most recently as assistant general 
agent. ; 

A 1959 qualifier for the (MDRT, he is 
a member of the New York Life Under- 
writers Association, the New York CLU 
Chapter, and for four years an instruc- 
tor for Part II of the LUTC course. 
His article, “What Price Anxiety,” which 
recently appeared in the LIAMA’s 
Manager’s Magazine, was selected as the 
1960 prize-winning article. 





Prudential Names Zuckerman 

Benjamin Zuckerman, manager of the 
Coral Gables, Fla. district of The Pru- 
dential, has been promoted to director of 
agencies for the western Ohio region, 
with offices in Cleveland. He is suc- 
ceeded by Paul J. Gainer, manager of 
the Scioto district in Columbus. The 
Scioto district will be managed by Earl 
C. Feldhaus, who returns there after 
having served as western Ohio director 
of agencies since 1957. 
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As announced briefly in last week’s 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter the 
appointment of three new general agents 





VINCENT C. BOWHERS 


has been made by the John Hancock. 

Vincent C. Bowhers, CLU, Alvin E. 
Katz, and Charles S. Tautkus, succeed 
former General Agent Edwin R. Erick- 


ALVIN E. KATZ 


son who relinquishes his management 
duties of the Buffalo Agency on Novem- 
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New John Hancock General Agents 


ber 30. All three have been with Mr. 
Erickson as assistant general agents. 
Careers 

Mr. Bowhers is a graduate of ‘Canisius 
College and became associated with the 
Hancock in 1948 while still attending 
school. In addition to his CLU degree, 
he holds a degree in CLU Management. 
He is a past president of the New York 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
in 1955 was voted one of the outstanding 
young men in the state. 

Mr. Katz, who was graduated from the 
University of Illinois, joined the Buffalo 
Agency in 1945, was made sales super- 
visor in 1955, and assistant general agent 
in 1956. A life and qualifying member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, he 


















CHARLES S. TAUTKUS 


was also the first graduate of the Purdue 
Life Insurance Marketing Institute to 
win all three awards for volume, lives 
and premiums. Mr. Katz is affiliated with 
many civic organizations and is a char- 
ter member and past president of the 
Niagara Falls Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Tautkus is also a graduate of Can- 
isius College. He joined the Buffalo 
Agency as an agent in 1952 and became 
sales supervisor in 1956. He was pro- 
moted to assistant general agent in 1957 
at which time he opened a unit office in 
Batavia, In 1958 he was transferred to 
the Olean unit office. He attended the 
Purdue Life Insurance Marketing Insti- 
tute and is currently preparing for his 
CLU degree. 
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New York 36, N. Y. 
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C. P. Phillips Appointed 


Charles P. Phillips, Worcester, Mass., 
has been appointed a member of Metro- 
politan Life’s administrative personnel 
at its home office in New York, it was 
announced by Cecil J. North, president 
of the company. Previously, Mr. Phillips 


was manager of the Metropolitan’s 
Quinsigamond office in Worcester. His 
new appointment becomes effective 


December 1. } 
Mr. Phillips began his company career 
as an agent in the Springfield, Mass., 


pee 


office in 1946, and was promoted to an 
assistant managership in the Armory 
office, also Springfield, in 1948; his sub- 
sequent appointments in the field training 
division included field training instructor 
in 1952, field training supervisor in 1954, 
and staff supervisor in 1955. His entry 
to a high level came with his appoint- 
ment as manager of the Metropolitan’s 
Newport, R. I., office in 1956, and its 


Quinsigamond office, Worcester, Mass., 
in October 1960. 

In his latest assignment, Mr. Phillips 
is to be executive assistant to Second 


Vice- President A. Rogers M: uynard of 
the company’s field management division. 
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ALL AMERICAN LIFE & CASUALTY 
COMPANY believes... 


... You deserve to own your own business 


... You should have vested interests for 
yourself and your heirs. 


... You should have policies designed to 
meet the wants of your prospects. 


... The producer should be awarded a 
greater percentage of commissions for 
larger production. 


... }he producer should receive a greater 
percentage of renewal commissions for 
a job of quality production. 









Why not investigate NOW one of the most talked about 
companies in America and learn the startling facts about 
Democracy in action—through the outstanding contracts 
and policies of All American Life & Casualty Company. 


WRITE: 

Mr. E. E. Ballard, President 

All American Life & Casualty Co. 
All American Bidg., 505 Park Place 
Park Ridge, Illinois. 
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DEBATE ON SMALL DEDUCTIBLES 

Use of large deductibles on huge com- 
mercial and manufacturing coverages is 
well recognized and accepted in property 
insurance. They are common among big 


insurance buyers for various reasons, 
one of the principal being reductions in 


With 


deductibles on small risks there 


premium costs. respect to small 
is con- 
siderable debate both as to their value 


to the insurance industry and to their 


public relations effects. Also differences 
of views exist whether certain deductibles 
should be mandatory, or optional. 

In the field of auto collision insurance 
optional deductibles have been sold for 
many years. In fact very few private 
passenger car owners purchase anything 
other than a deductible, generally for $50 
or $100. 


tion is so 


Full coverage collision protec- 
costly that it is practically 
ignored by the public, without any argu- 
ment. 

With rapid expansion of extended cov- 
erage sales since the first severe hurri- 
canes hit the north-eastern section of 
the nation slightly over 20 years ago the 
question of deductibles has become in- 
At a recent Mu- 
tual Insurance Technical Conference in 
New York City, several speakers debated 
property insurance deductibles, pro and 
con. It was emphasized by some that 
$50 and $100 deductibles on windstorm 
and hail insurance tended to eliminate 
small claims, cut down loss adjustment 
expense thereon and encourage loss pre- 
vention in areas of coverage where action 
by policyholders can reduce hazards, and 
thus chances of losses. In the last 
named category would be fire insurance, 
but there has been widespread and 
strong objection from the public to de- 
ductibles in that field. Fire insurance is 
the oldest form of property insurance 
sold—other than ocean marine—and the 
public for generations has come to ex- 
pect payment in full on fire losses, small 
or large, on dwellings. 

Speakers at this conference stressed 
the value of windstorm cover deductibles 
in eliminating hosts of small claims 


creasingly important. 


where assureds will not report losses 
which they realize will come to less than 
the deductible. Likewise so-called main- 
tenance type claims are drastically re- 
duced through use of deductibles. 

On the negative side of this question 
a speaker at the mutual conference 
argued that concessions given to 
policyholders for taking wind deduc- 
tibles, either by choice or otherwise, are 
held that following 
hundreds of inspec- 
adjustergé who re- 
Hence while there 


rate 


too large. It was 
Hurricane 
tions were made by 
ported “ 


was no liability sustained on a relatively 


Donna 
No claims.” 


high percentage of visitations the adjust- 
ing cost existed as the adjuster is com- 
pensated for his time and expense. It 
was stated that the average “no claim” 
fee is about $17. This speaker said that 
“this charge added to the cost of proc- 
essing the file through the loss depart- 
ment takes a goodly bite from even a 
$100 deductible.” 

The objective, through deductibles, to 
price insurance coverages on 
a realistic basis, is vital to the industry. 
However, unless the deductible does 
eliminate a relatively large number of 
losses it cannot effectively reduce a rate. 
Hence, through trial, error and accum- 
ulation of statistics over the years, the 
time will come when rate differential 
for use of a deductible will more ac- 
curately reflect facts. The deduc- 
tible has a pertinent place in insurance 
so as to keep insurance costs within 
reasonable limits. The details of applica- 
tion are still subjects for debate. 


certain 


real 





Shelby E. Holmes is named by the 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group as re- 
gional manager of the Kansas City re- 
gion, which includes Missouri, Kansas 
and southern Illinois. Mr. Holmes joined 
Royal-Globe more than 25 years ago. 
He served in various production and ex- 
ecutive capacities with time out for army 
service during World War II. He was 
named regional manager in New Orleans 
in 1953, with supervision of the group’s 
operations in Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Mississippi. Recently he was associate 
regional manager of the Kansas City 
region. Assisting Mr. Holmes will be 
Arthur E. Hogan. 


STANLEY M. RICHMAN 


Stanley M. Richman, vice president in 
charge of public relations of General 
American Life of St. Louis has been 
elected to the board of trustees of the 
National Health and Welfare Retire- 
ment Association. The Association ad- 
ministers the health and welfare retire- 
ment plans of social welfare agencies 
throughout the nation. Mr. Richman, 
former president of the Family and 
Children’s Service of St. Louis, largest 
of the family service agencies in the 
metropolitan area, is currently on the 
boards of several St. Louis agencies affi- 
lated with NHWaA. 


* * * 


Abe B. Kalin, manager of the Spokane 
branch office of Fidelity & Deposit will 
celebrate his silver anniversary with the 
company on December 21. Mr. Kalin’s 
entire business life has been spent in the 
insurance profession. Prior to his ap- 
pointment in 1935 as manager of F.&D.’s 
branch office in Helena, Montana, he had 
been associated for ten years with a 
large general agency in Spokane. In 
1943, when F.&D.’s Helena and Spokane 
branch offices were consolidated, Mr. 
Kalin was put in charge of the whole 
area which includes Montana, northern 
Idaho and eastern Washington. 


* * * 


Stan Zimowski, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed by the Excelsior Insurance Co, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., as field supervisor 
for part of western New York State, 
western Pennsylvania and northeastern 
Ohio. A native of Jeannette, Pa., Mr. 
Zimowski was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1952 where he 
majored in insurance and real estate. 
He entered the business with Crum & 
Forster in Pittsburgh and later served 
the Northern Assurance as a field rep- 
resentative in western Pennsylvania, He 
plans to locate in the general vicinity 
of Erie, Pa., in the near future. 


* * * 


Weldon H. Harris is named manager of 
underwriting for Preferred Insurance 
Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich. Prior to 
joining Preferred, Mr. Harris was man- 
ager of the Associated Employers Insur- 
ance Co., division of Houston Fire & 
Casualty, from 1957 to 1960. He began 
his insurance career in 1930 with U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty. In 1935 he joined 
Commercial Standard. From 1947 to 1957 
he was Commercial’s vice president of 
multiple-line underwriting. 





DOUGLAS B. WHITING 


Douglas B. Whiting, president of 
United Life and Accident of Concord, 
N. H., has been elected to the board of 
trustees of Colby Junior College for 
Women, New London, N. H. Long ac- 
tive in civic, educational and industry 
affairs, Mr. Whiting is a member of the 
corporation and the board of trustees of 
Proctor Academy, to which post he was 
elected in 1958. He has been a vice presi- 
dent and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and is now a vice president of 
the New England Citizens Crime Com- 
mission. 

e «a's 


Harrie Swinford, OLU, training direc- 
tor for Lincoln Liberty Life, was elected 
chairman of the Southwest Area Train- 
er’s Conference at a recent meeting of 
the organization. The Conference, which 
was established four years ago, is an 
organization of home office training 
directors of life insurance companies in 
the four-state area of Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. The group 
meets twice yearly to promote an ex- 
change of ideas and information among 
training directors for the improvement 
of home office training programs. Mr. 
Swinford has been training director for 
Lincoln Liberty Life since the company 
set up an initial training school for 
career life underwriters in Houston five 
years ago. 

c #£ 


Arthur N. Nichols has been named an 
assistant superintendent in the electronic 
systems division of the American Insur- 
ance Group’s head office data processing 
department in Newark, N. J. For the past 
ten years, Mr. Nichols was with the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life where he 
was engaged in electronic systems and 
procedures duties. In 1959, he was pro- 
moted to assistant planning secretary 
and placed in charge of this unit, which 
controlled major electronic applications. 
A graduate of Dartmouth, Mr. Nichols 
served as a representative for his pre- 
vious affiliation to Guide, IBM’s organi- 
zation for users of electronic computers. 


* * * 


Armand Sommer, vice president, Con- 
tinental Casualty, and Mrs. Sommer will 
spend the Christmas and New Year hol- 
idays on a South ‘American cruise. They 
sail Friday, December 23, on the SS. 
Brazil of the Moore-McCormick Line 
from New York and will visit Brazil and 
Argentina. Sommer will mark his 


40th anniversary in the business next 
June. 
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Allen’s White House Exodus 


With the new administration taking 
over, one of the most publicized na- 
tional capital personalities will disappear 
as a favorite subject for newspaper and 
magazine profiles. This is George E. 
Allen of Washington and Gettysburg, 
Pa., a director in Penn Mutual Life and 
Occidental Life. Since the time that 
Franklin 'D, Roosevelt took over the 
Presidency Allen has had the remark- 


able good fortune to be a favorite com- 
panion of three Presidents of the U. S. 
—Roosevelt, who was four times elected 
President; Harry Truman and Dwight 
Eisenhower. His relationship with Tru- 
man, however, cooled off. 


Allen made his initial appearance in 
Washington, D. C., as representative of 
a securities and real estate organization 
which had taken over two of the best 
known hotels in Washington, both of 
which were victims of the depression, 
following the temporary collapse of Wall 
Street. They were the old Wardman 
Park and the Carlton. It was while 
living in the Wardman Park that Allen 
became acquainted and formed a close 
friendship with another resident of this 
hotel—Dwight Eisenhower, who is now 
his most intimate friend and his neigh- 
bor in Gettysburg. Allen first attracted 
newspaper attention when he became 
one of the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners, his duties being direction of 
the District’s police and ‘fire departments, 
among other activities. 


Allen proved to be one of the most 
attractive personalities at the national 
capital, and fascinated Washington re- 
porters and correspondents by his wit, 
wisdom, philosophy and good fellowship. 
He again saw a lot of Eisenhower when 
the latter was chief commanding officer 
of the Allied Armies in World War II. 
Allen had gone to Great Britain as head 
of a commission to study the situation 
of prisoners of war. He spent most of 
his time as a guest of Eisenhower in 
England. When Truman was President 
there was a situation to be handled at 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the President told Allen to take over 
the post for a year. When Eisenhower 
became President the relations between 
him and Allen grew closer than ever. He 
Started accompanying him on journeys 
and was a frequent golf companion. 
Allen had become a partner in one of 
Washington’s best known legal firms, 
and still is. But he also had scored a 
large success in business and began to 
hold many directorates. He became a 
vice president of Home Insurance Co. 
_When Eisenhower was elected Pres- 
ident of the U. S., Allen was besieged by 
business organizations asking if he would 
use his influence in direction of persuad- 
ing the President to appear before these 
associations and deliver an _ address. 
Furthermore, Allen frequently was asked 
if he would not persuade the President 
to give some endorsements. Allen re- 
fused to do so; said he would not swing 
influence in these directions. Some peo- 





























ple thought Allen was leaning too far 
over backwards in resisting those ap- 
peals. Eisenhower, himself, took a 
position that he did not regard it as one 
of his duties to pick out any particular 
segment of the business world for spe- 
cial praise. There were a few exceptions. 
He did send a message of congratulation 
to Equitable Society on occasion of its 
centenary at end of 1958, and he did 
praise life insurance in a message to 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers when it convened last year in Wash- 
ington. 

Allen was not on a confidential rela- 
tionship basis with Senator Kennedy. 
So his calls at the White House as a 
bosom pal of Presidents will not be a 
social feature of the new administration. 
But he probably will be seeing his most 
famous Gettysburg neighbor more often 
than ever now. 

In the meantime, he might write an- 
other book. His “Presidents Who Heave 
Known Me” was a witty, discerning 
work and had a successful sale. 

+ era 


Stock Market Performances After 
Recent Presidential Elections 


What happened in stock market after 
recent Presidential elections is thus sum- 
marized by 'New York Times: 

1948: A minor recession began that 
fall, but the anticipated election of 
Dewey shored the market throughout Oc- 
tober. When Harry S. Truman was 
elected, there was a one-day sharp sell- 
off and thereafter stocks gradually de- 
clined until June, 1949. 

1952: The election of General Eisen- 
hower was interpreted favorably and 
stocks advanced for several weeks before 


a nine-month secondary reaction de- 
veloped. 
1956: The re-election of President 


Eisenhower failed to develop the fav- 
orable atmosphere that permeated the 
nation in 1952. His election was followed 
by only one day of strength in.the mar- 
ket. Then, the market dipped about 8%. 
The Times interviewed a number of 
financial analysts after victory of Ken- 
nedy for President was conceded by 
Vice President Nixon. All of those 
quoted were in New York financial dis- 
trict and their views were divergent. 
ao ee 


Banker Harold Helm 


Harold H. Helm, chairman of New 
York’s Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Co., recently celebrated his 40th an- 
niversary with the bank which he joined 
when 19 directly after his graduation 
from Princeton. He came from Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. Mr. Helm is a director 
of Equitable Society, Home Insurance 
Co. and Home Indemnitv Co The honk 
has on its board of directors three in- 
surance men. They are Kenneth E. 
Black, president of Home Insurance Co.; 
William P. Worthington, president Home 
Life Insurance Co.; and R. K. Paynter, 
Jr., executive vice president, New York 
Life. 

(At time Mr. Helm joined Chemical, 


the bank had one office at 270 Broad- 
way, a staff of 300 employes and 23 
officers. Total deposits were under $120 
million and resources were $210 million. 
Now, 40 years later, the bank has de- 
posits of $3% billion and more than $4 
billion in total resources. It has 105 
offices in Greater New York and a staff 
of 7.000 men and women. A former head 
of Chemical was the late Percy H. John- 
son, who was a director of New York 


Life. 


_ After experience in credit investigation 
in his early days with the bank, Mr. 
Helm became a representative of its na- 
tional division, traveling through cen- 
tral and southern states seeking corre- 
spondent bank accounts. He had no 
difficulty in getting them, and began to 
advance in rank. He became a director 
in 1941 and in 1947 he succeeded N. Bax- 
ter Jackson as president of the bank, 
his election as chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive being in 1956. 

A page article about Mr. Helm was 
printed in “Old Bullion,” the bank’s 
interesting and attractive monthly staff 
magazine, 

* * * 


When a Bank Transfers $6 Billion 
of Bonds and Stocks by Truck 


One of the outstanding feature stories 
in the issue of “Old Bullion,” containing 
the story about Harold Helm’s 40th 
anniversary, was a description of the 
largest transfer of securities ever noted 
in banking history which took place re- 
cently between two of the top major 
offices. Its headiine was “Billions on the 
Move” and is particularly notable be- 
cause of the large amount of insurance 
taken out to cover the moving opera- 
tion. Involved was $6 billion in nego- 
tiable bonds and stocks for the bank’s 
personal trust department customers 
whose accounts were centralized at 100 
Broadway. At the same time, a sizeable 
amount of securities was transferred 
from 100 Broadway to 30 Broad Street, 
a few blocks away, where a new depart- 
ment was established to process security 
transactions for corresponding banks. 
“Bullion” told the story in this way: 


“The project, which took place in the 
quiet of a downtown Sunday, involved 
extraordinary protective measures. 
Thirty-one bank officers, 43 guards and 
more than 60 other staff members were 
eon the job, attending to specific details 
and providing protection against theft 
and continuity of our dual control vault 
system. 

“Wells Fargo Armored Service Cor- 
poration did the actual moving with 12 
trucks and 23 armed men. The trucks 
made 61 round trips. Wells Fargo Pres- 
ident Charles Hans who was present 
said it was the biggest job in the com- 
pany’s history for monetary value. 

“The police department assigned a spe- 
cial detail of a sergeant and six men to 
points along the route. Other police- 
men on foot and in patrol cars moved 
about the area. 

“The whole operation lasted from 
8:00 a.m. until about 2:00 p.m. and it 
moved with clockwork precision due to 
long and careful planning, Nearly a 
year of preparation was required to co- 
o-dinte all details of the move and sev- 
eral dry runs were held. Vice President 
Herbert W. Nannen was in overall 
charge and J. ‘Wilmer Mirandon, security 
officer, supervised the protective meas- 
ures. 


“Insurance involved $100,000,000 per 
truck load—and there were more than 
€0 such loads. So colossal was the risk 
that foreign insurance firms or carriers 
were called upon to underwrite about 
one-third of the coverage. 64% of the 
total coverage was placed in the do- 
mestic market and 36% was underwrit- 
ten by foreign insurance firms or car- 
riers, 

“The history-making transfer received 
full coverage in the press and on tele- 
vision.” 
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Famous: Fire Marshal Dies 


W. J. Scott, O.B.E., Q.C. (Officer of 
the Order of the British Empire and 








Departs Washington Scene 





GEORGE E, ALLEN 





Queen’s Counsel,) called in Canada “dean 
of fire marshals,” died recently. Ontario 
was his province and his death occured 
while en-route to his Toronto home 
from Rochester, N. Y. where the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Chiefs had 
been in annual conference. 

In the current Quarterly Bulletin of 
the Ontario fire marshal’s office several 
pages of tributes from Canadian public 
men were paid to Mr. Scott’s memory. 
This one by A. Kelso Roberts. Q.C., 
Ontario Attorney General, was delivered 
by him at a meeting of the Attorney 
General’s Department: 

“Bill Scott had just completed twenty- 
five years’ service to the province as fire 
marshal on June 30 last. He was a man 
of many qualities, a newspaper man, a 
lawyer, an authority on nuclear ex- 
plosions and their effect, and an expert 
photographer. In addition he was well 
known as a philatelist. 

“Outstanding among his accomplish- 
ments as fire marshal were the stand- 
ardization of all fire equipment, hydrant 
and hose connection in Ontario and the 
creation of a program of mutual aid fire 
fighting between Ontario’s cities, towns 
and villages. 


“The opening of the Ontario. Fire Col- 
lege at Gravenhurst in 1959 saw the 
fulfillment of one of the late fire mar- 
shal’s most cherised dreams and it will 
ever serve as a monument to his mem- 
ory. 

“The many contributions made by Mr. 
Scott in the fields surrounding his .ac- 
tivities will be an influence for many 
years to come in the province of On- 
tario.” 


* * cd 


C. O. Pauley Active and Alert at 81 


In Chicago the other week I learned 
that C. O. Pauley of Evanston, retired 
“dean” of accident and sickness insur- 
ance executives, who is 81, still keeps 
in touch with industry trends, being 
still on the board of the Columbian Mu- 
tual Life of Binghamton, N. Y. He is 
also on the board of Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, his alma mater, 
and a director of a transit company in 
Indiana. He is today in good health and 
alertly interested in what’s going on. 

He and Mrs. Pauley were greatly sad- 
dened by the recent death of their 
daughter, Pamella, who lived in Albany, 
N. Y. The many letters of sympathy 
received helped them to bear their grief. 

The ‘A. & H. people will not soon for- 
get Mr. Pauley’s devotion to the busi- 
ness, his leadership of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference in the 
1949-53 period and his willingness at all 
times to serve in a consulting capacity. 
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America Fore Loyalty 
Operating Gain Higher 


UNDERWRITING LOSS REDUCED 


Premiums Written in First Nine Months 
Reach $424,887,587; Net Investment 


Income Increases in 1960 


The America Fore Loyalty Group re- 
ports consolidated operating results for 
the first nine months of 1960 showing 
net income of $14,474,099, compared with 
$23,496,452 in the same period last year 
and with $9,601,518 through September 30 
in 1958. The difference in net income 
from 1959 is due largely to smaller net 
realized capital gains this year. How- 
ever, the group had an operating gain of 
$3,066,209 in 1960 against a gain of only 
$39,716 last year and an operating loss 
of $9,455,218 in 1958. 

Premiums written through September 
30 this year were $424,887,587, against 
$413,306,808 in 1959 and $400,227,913 for 
the first nine months of 1958. Premiums 
earned for the three years mentioned 
were $396,610,632, $376,879,859, and $358,- 
009,551 respectively. 


Loss Ratio Drops 


The loss ratio to premiums earned, is 
65.2%, this year, 65.8% in 1959, and 67.5% 
in 1958. The expense ratio, to written 
premiums, is 39.3% this year, 38.5% last 
year and 38.8% in 1958. Experience show 
an underwriting loss for nine months 
this year of $29,118,806, compared with 
$30,106,202 last year and $38,482,900 in 
1958. 

Net investment income for 1960 is re- 
ported at $32,185,015, compared with $30,- 
145,918 for last year and $29,027,682 in 
1958. Net realized capital gains this 
year have totaled $11,557,895, against 
$23,299,396 in the same period last year 





GENERAL RE. EXPANDS 


Broadens Facultative Reinsurance Serv- 
ice; Patterson Goes to Kansas City, 
Dargan to Los Angeles 
General Reinsurance Corp. of New 
York expanding operations of its facul- 
tative reinsurance department by ex- 
tending service to the company’s Mid- 
west and Pacific Coast regional offices. 
In Kansas City, Mo., James R. Patter- 
son has assumed charge of all facultative 
business, both fire and casualty, in the 
Midwest region. In Los Angeles, James 
V. Dargan has taken charge of similar 
operations in the Pacific Coast region. 
Mr. Patterson went to General Re 
from the Boston Insurance Co. where 
he was marine supervisor in the Kansas 
City office. Before that, he was a special 
agent for the Security of New Haven. 

Mr. Dargan was previously with Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity in its Los 
Angeles office, in charge of automobile 
underwriting. He began his insurance 
career with the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America. 

The facultative department of General 
Re is a licensed market for problems in 
both the casualty and property fields 
which require an individual risk approach 
rather than treaty reinsurance. 


PITTS LONDON SPECIAL IN VA. 

Appointment of William P. Pitts Jr. 
as special agent in Virginia, for the Lon- 
don Assurance Group is announced. 
Mr. Pitts will have his headquarters with 
State Agent Robert Greathead and Spe- 
cial Agent Paul Carroll in Richmond. 
Mr. Pitts, a native of Virginia, attended 
the University of Richmond, His insur- 
ance career began with the National 
Surety in 1947, Since 1956 he was Vir- 
ginia special agent for the National 
Union. 





and $19,600,511 in 1958. Net gains from 
operations and capital transactions, be- 
fore income taxes, were $14,624,104 this 
year, $23,339,112 last year and §10,145,- 
293 in the same period of 1958. 


Phoenix Offers Merit- 
Rated Homeowners Form 


WILL BE A CONTINUOUS POLICY 


Built-in Merit Discount Rewards Insured 
By Cutting Premium if There Are 
No Losses Claimed 


The Phoenix of Hartford Insurance 
Companies announce a continuous Care- 
ful Homeowners Policy with a built-in 
merit discount, said to be the first of its 
kind to be offered in the home insurance 


field in this country. It will be intro- 
duced and sold by the Phoenix Com- 
panies’ agents in 18 states, with more to 
be added as approvals are received from 
state Insurance Departments. 

“More than 75% of all insurance claims 
for damage or losses in homes resul: 
from careless, avoidable accidents,” a 
Phoenix spokesman said. “We don’t feel 
that the careful property owner should 
have to pay for the carelessness of 
others, so we created this special policy 
that rewards good risks with cash sav- 
ings.” 

new policy employs the merit- 


rated feature originally developed for 
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automobile insurance. It rewards the in- 
sured by reducing his homeowners pre- 
mium if he does not claim a loss. Dis- 
counts run 10-15%. There is an auto- 
matic discount of 10% after 12 no-claim 
months and 15% after 24 months. 

The Careful Homeowners Policy pro- 
yides homeowners coverage under stand- 
ard forms including full protection of 
dwelling, contents, and personal prop- 
erty, additional living expense, and li- 
ability insurance on all members of the 
insured’s family, at home and away; 
optional coverages are also offered. 

According to Phoenix officials, the 
company will launch the new policy with 





an intensive advertising and promotion 
drive, including full-page ads in the 
Saturday Evening Post and big-space 
newspaper insertions in all major mar- 
kets where the Careful Homeowners Pol- 
icy will be offered. Every Phoenix agent 
will receive a comprehensive sales kit, 
including special window displays, bro- 
chures, newspaper mats, and mailers. 





Mutual of Hartford W ins 
Two Ad Contest Awards 


Mutual Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford has won two awards in the recent 


advertising competition sponsored by the 
American Mutual Insurance Alliance. 
Held in Chicago, the competition drew 
entries of casualty and property insur- 
ance advertising and promotion materials 
from mutual companies throughout the 
nation. 

The two categories in which Mutual of 
Hartford won awards were trade magazine 
advertising, in which the company runs a 
series of advertisements in the insurance 
trade press to attract new agents; and 
the Commemoration of Special Events 
category. This award was for a_ bro- 
chure prepared in conjunction with the 
new building dedication. 


y open more doors... close more sales for you! 


nother step forward by The HOME...a Boiler and Machinery Insurance Department to 
dp you close on more accounts—and help you open new doors! Right from the start, this new 


epartment is equipped to write every form of boiler and machinery insurance, including endorse- 


nts on consequential damage, outage, and use and occupancy as well. 


haffed by experts with many years of background in boiler and machinery insurance underwrit- 
s, sales and administration, the department will work closely with producers in risk analysis 
d development of protective programs to fit the insured’s needs. The department’s activities 
ill be concentrated in the eastern United States at first, but the area served will be expanded 


rapidly as possible. 


ince, in so many cases, boiler and machinery is a vital line, addition of this coverage is bound 
)help HOMEtown agents, both as a compelling door-opener and in total account selling as 
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Pe HOME: 


t Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


dl. So when you think of boiler and machinery insurance, it makes good sense to think of 


Pusurance Company 


Property Protection since 1853 


Home Plans Merger of 
New Amsterdam Cas. 

DIRECTORS BACK THE PROPOSAL 

Would Exchange One Share of New 


Amsterdam For One Share of Home 
After 10% Home Stock Dividend 








After several weeks’ negotiation, the 
Home Insurance Co. of New York and 
the New Amsterdam Casualty announce 
that the boards of the two companies 
have agreed to proceed with a statutory 
merger of the New Amsterdam into The 
Home. It was also announced that 
preparation of the final merger agree- 
ment to be submitted to the stockhold- 
ers of each company was in progress. 

In order to permit the exchange of one 
share of New Amsterdam stock for one 
share of Home, the program contem- 
plates a 10% stock dividend by The 
Home to its own stockholders condi- 
tioned on the actual consummation of the 
merger and thereafter the exchange of 
one share of Home stock for one share 
of New Amsterdam stock. 

It was also stated that it is anticipated 
that the same annual rate of dividend 
will be paid by the merged company as 
heretofore paid by The Home, namely, 
$2.20 a share annually. As required by 
law the merger agreement will be sub- 
mitted to the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the State of New York for his 
approval and it cannot become effective 
until approved by him. 


New Amsterdam Statement 


In a letter to stockholders of the New 
Amsterdam outlining the merger plans 
Chairman J. Arthur Nelson and Presi- 
dent C. Sewell Weech stated: 

“We have been considering a combi- 
nation with some appropriate outside 
company in order to obtain additional 
capital funds to keep step with the great 
growth in our premium volume. 

“Two of the companies with which 
your special committee had been nego- 
tiating are Fidelity & Deposit of Mary- 
land and The Home Insurance Co., a 
New York corporation. After careful 
consideration, the committee terminated 
negotiations with Fidelity & Deposit, 
and it has now recommended a merger 
arrangement with Home. 

“After considering all contacts and 
discussions we have had with other com- 
panies relating to possible combinations 
with your company, including the pro- 
posal of Security Insurance Co. of New 
Haven, we unhesitatingly recommend to 
you this merger arrangement with The 
Home as being in your own best inter- 
ests as stockholders of New Amsterdam.” 


Security President Protests 


The New Amsterdam has had a merger 
offer from Security of New Haven pend- 
ing since August 1, which offer is await- 
ing proceedings before the Connecticut 
Insurance Department. A hearing had 
been set for December 5. When The 
Home made its announcement President 
E. Clayton Gengras of Security told the 
press in New Haven: 

“It is shocking and amazing that Home 
should make its offer while another of- 
fer from a reputable company is pend- 
ing.” He said that New Amsterdam man- 
agement had tried to block his firm’s 
offer by refusing to transmit it to the 
stockholders. 

“Tf they prevent us from getting our 
offer out, then the New Amsterdam 
stockholder has no way of comparing the 
two offers, except through what he reads 
in the newspapers.” 

At the close of 1959 the Home had 
assets of over $590,000,000 and the New 
Amsterdam reported assets of more than 
$128,700,000. 





COLORADO AGENTS ELECT. 

The Colorado Insurors ‘Association, 
meeting at the Broadmoor Hotel in 
Colorado Springs, elected James Kellett, 
Denver, president; William Galyardt, 
Fort Collins, vice president; William R. 
Kersten, Denver, secretary; Charles 
Lott, Greeley, treasurer. Norman V. 
Cohn of Denver was named state na- 
tional director. 
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Small Deductibles Useful for E. C. 
And All Risks; Not For Fire Covers 


Small deductibles in property insurance 
policies are not worth much in fire insur- 
ance but are of value in controlling the type 
of loss, amount of loss, adjustment ex- 
penses and service in the case of extended 
coverage claims, in the opinion of E. L. 
Ripley, assistant secretary of Liberty Mu- 
tual in Boston. In a talk on property in- 


surance de ductsbles before the Mutual In- 
surance Technical Conference in New York 
City he stated small deductibles are also 


useful in controlling losses and thus pric- 
ing certain forms of coverage, usually all- 
risk covers, on a realistic basis. Following 
are extracts from Mr. Ripley’s analysis of 
small deductibles for fire and extended cov- 
erage on the basis of statistical data 
gathered by the Liberty Mutual : 

Small deductibles can have different 
functions in different lines of insurance. 
They may make it possible for such a 
coverage to be marketed on an attractive 
basis. A deductible on a line of insur- 
ance where losses are relatively frequent 
enables the insurance industry to offer 
protection against the severe loss at a 
reasonable cost. In those lines where 
frequency is a factor, it aslo serves a very 
useful function in making the assured 
more careful and thus tends to prevent 
many of these small losses from ever 
occurring. 

In the case of windstorm, the industry 
does avoid many maintenance types of 
expense in normal times, and when the 
wind really blows and covers a large 
area, it serves the public and the indus- 
try in several ways. The function of in- 
surance is to distribute the loss of the 
few over the many. In the case of hurri- 
canes the many are involved, and a de- 
ductible may be throught of as spreading 
a certain amount of the loss over the 
many. However, it does eliminate some 
losses from requiring any attention of 
the insurance company and its adjusters. 

Not only are loss dollars saved, but 
loss adjustment expense dollars also are 
saved. This permits them to aid and 
concentrate on those more severely dam- 
aged. It also in total eliminates a large 
amount of loss. 


Large Deductibles 


A large deductible generally 
the character of the 
pletely that instead of a normal line 
we have a catastrophe type of policy. 
Especially in the case of large deductibles 
in many lines, entirely different rating 
methods would have to be used. Or per- 
haps for an actuarially sound method, 
judgment would have to be substituted. 
The question does arise, with more or 
less regularity, as to whether a line writ- 
ten by a fire insurance company can be 
written with a deductible, and if so, what 
the reduction in the rate would be. 

The deductible rate must be sufficient 
to provide for: (1) residual losses after 
the application of the deductible; (2) all 


changes 
insurance so com- 


the fixed expenses such as underwrit_ng, 
engineering, statistical, accounting and so 
forth which continue in spite of the de- 
ductible feature; (3) the proportionate 
share of all expenses such as taxes, 
acquisition, and dividends which vary 
with premium size. 

Some lines such as the windstorm ex- 
posure, are nearly always written with a 
deductible. Other lines may have a de- 
ductible, such as motor truck cargo cov- 
erage for common carriers. Still others, 
such as fire, very seldom have a de- 
ductible. We now have a homeowners’ 
policy in which we have a so-called dis- 
appearing deductible. 


Rate Credits 


Practically any line of coverage writ- 
ten by a fire insurance company can be 
purchased on a deductible basis. There 
are a number of companies that have 
adopted rate schedules where credits are 
allowed for the use of a deductible. The 
credit that can be allowed is limited by 
the savings resulting from its use. The 
savings are primarily loss dollars, but 
do include some other relatively minor 
items as loss adjustment expense, taxes, 
etc. Some losses or parts of them be- 
come uninsured, and are in effect trans- 
ferred from the insurance company to 
the assured. 

Generally speaking, use of a deductible 
results in a much smaller credit in the 
rate than expected, and assureds are 
somewhat disconcerted at the small 
amount of the credit that applies. There 
is a conspicuous absence of any data 
on deductibles. Such material as is avail- 
able speaks of certain coverage forms as 
containing a deductible. This material 
specifies that the deductible applies to 
all losses or to certain perils, but does 
not elaborate on the reasons for their 
use or their weight in the rate structure. 

A few years ago following the 1954 
hurricanes of Carol, Edna, and Hazel. 
we made a study of our own extended 
coverage endorsement losses on dwell- 
ings. 

At that time, over 50% of our dwelling 
losses were on a full coverage basis. 
About 97% of the full coverage losses 
were on what might be called inland 
territory risks. On deductible coverage 
losses over 90% were on risks which 
could be classified as sea coast terri- 
tory. Sea coast territory for the purpose 
of this study coincided with the defini- 
tion used by the rating bureaus when 
available. In any state not having a de- 
fined sea coast territory, all risks within 
50 miles of the ocean were considered 
sea coast. 


$50 Deductible Valuable on E. C. Risks 


Protecting our full coverage experi- 
ence to our Massachusetts risks written 
on a deductible basis, we estimate we 
would have had almost two and one half 
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times the losses we actually did if it 
were not for the $50 deductible. Our 
figures show that 70.5% of all full cov- 
erage losses were under $50. On the 
deductible coverage, only 19.2% of all 
losses were paid for less than $50. This, 
in most instances, would be property 
damage in the range of $50 to $100 be- 
fore application of the deductible. In 
addition, there were a large number of 
‘closed without payment” claims, so that 
the effect of the $50 deductible is to make 
a very sizeable redaction in the number 
of losses to be handled. 

It is signficant that no large reduction 
in the number of losses would result 
from increasing the deductible to $100. 
The deductible would have to be raised 
to more than $150 to get the comparable 
effect of introducing a $50 deductible on 
a full coverage basis or no deductible 
basis. The three studies referred to pre- 
viously produced almost identical sav- 
ings in loss dollars. The three studies 
were briefly all 1954 ECE losses, the 
hurricanes Carol, Edna and Hazel, and 
Massachusetts only for these same hur- 
ricanes. 

Assuming 
a deductible, 


various dollar amounts for 
the three studies produced 
almost identical savings: for a $50 de- 
ductible saving 38.5%; for a $100 de- 
ductible saving 58.9%; for a $150 deduc- 
tible saving 65.4%; for a $200 deductible 
saving 71.6%; for a $250 deductible sav- 


ing 78%. 
Fire Deductibles on Dwellings 
In the dwelling classification, if we 


had had a $1,000 fire deductible, our 
losses would have been reduced by 30%. 
A $1,000 deductible is a very substantial 
deductible for dwellings. It is question- 
able that many owners would want the 
policy, and certainly it is extremely 
doubtful that many mortgages would 
permit owners to write their coverage 
with a deductible of this size. 

However, in estimating what the cred't 
for a deductible of this size would be 
70% of the losses in dollar would still 
be paid by the insurance company. Thus, 
on dwellings, a credit of only about 15% 
would be justified with a $1,000 deduc- 
tible. The saving would be primarily in 
that portion of the premium dollar that 
applies to loss payments, as policy ex- 
penses for issuance sales and the like 
would still apply. 

Turning to mercantile buildings and 
contents, the average loss is much 
greater, therefore the smaller deductibles 
are not worth much as a credit in the 
rate. At the $1,000 level, for example, 
only 5.8% of the loss dollar would have 
been available as a credit for the policy- 
holder, At the $2.500 level, approximately 
10.4%. At the $5,000 level. 17.6% , and at 
the $10,000 level. 28.1%. Thus losses over 
$10,000 constituting 71.9% of the loss 


dollar represent in number only 5.9% of 
the claims. 

In the manufacturing class, up to $1, 
000 only 7.2% would be available for a 
credit. At the $2,500 level, 15.3%. At 
the $5,000 level, 21.4%, and at the $10. 
000, 36.4%. In other words, losses Over 
$10,000 account for 63.6% of the loss 
payments, and represent but 4% of the 
total number of claims. The percentage 
in the case of mercantile and manufac. 
turing tend to parallel each other. The 
amount of premium credits on the aver- 
age might be one half of the loss dollar 
that was transferred to the assured, 
since the other expense as mentioned ip 
the case of the dwelling classification 
would still apply. 


Fire Cover is Against Large Losses 


These figures illustrate that in the case 
of fire insurance, the policy is affording 
protection primarily against large losses, 
The loss dollar as paid out by the insur- 
ance company comes primarily from 
large claims and not from a multitude 
of small claims, although there are a 
great many small claims presented. Per- 
haps the small loss in the dwelling class 
is costing as much to handle as to pay, 
In the case of dwellings (buildings only) 
23.2% of all losses are under $25 and 
constitute only 8% of the loss dollar jn 
this class. In household goods 43% of 
losses are under $25, and represent 5.7% 
of the loss dollar in this class. This state 
of affairs is not true in other lines of 
insurance where small payments repre- 
sent a large part of the loss dollar. 


The actual credit that should apply 
could not be computed quite as simply as 
I have assumed. To the question as to 
what a deductible is worth, this varies 
with the line of insurance and other 
factors. For example, in the case of fire 
coverage, a deductible of $10,000 on a 
building worth $25,000 is worth a great 
deal more than in the case of the same 
dollar deductible applied to property 
valued at $500,000. 

The larger the deductible is in rela- 
tion to the value of the property, the 
greater the saving in loss dollars. Credit 
for deductibles is generally set up so 
that, as the deductible amount represents 
an increasing percent of the value of the 
property, the credit is increased. De- 
ductible credits are generally set up so 
that, regardless of the dollar amount, 
the greater the deductible amount is in 
proportion to the value of the property 
insured, the larger the credit is. 

In my opinion the function of the de- 
ductible for windstorm is not so much to 
save the insurance company some dol- 
lars, although this is important, as it is 
to eliminate a great many claims that 
would otherwise have to be processed 
and handled. It tends to make assureds 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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No industry is more surrounded by regulations, rulings and revisions than 
insurance — which is the way it will always be. Knowing that, the self- 
imposed mission of this agency is to help clear a path of understanding 
for brokers in the New York Metropolitan area so that they can do busi- 


ness better. 


We perform this service in many ways, verbally and in print, by personal 
contact and even on the speaker’s lofty platform. Of course there’s a 


catch in it: 


brokers who are on the ball write more insurance with us. 


If you are not a “Jaffe Broker” yet let’s talk it over now. 
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JOHN C. WEGHORN AGENCY, INC. |* : 
102 Maiden Lane « New York 5, New York live c 
Phone: Digby 4-8420 tion of 
meetin 
NAIA Opposes Model ber 1~ 
. ° Chai: 
Surplus Line Bill PLAN EASTERN AGENTS MEET sonvill: 
seaport = sociati 
CUBBEDGE STATEMENT ISSUED Expect Large Gathering at Philadelphia INSURANCE AGENCY membe 
* April 16-18; Directors of NAIA headed 
Tells NAIC Bill Should be for Those A'so at Joint Session EXPANDING Texas, 
States Only Which Can Profitably Louis P. Sigel, CPCU, CLU, of Phil- meetin 
Use New Recommendations adelphia announces that the 1961 annual Insura: 
a meeting of the Eastern Agents Confer- Free office space for Insurance Brokers | § (ity, } 
The National Association of Insurance ence will be held at the Philadelphia (4) who are also active in life insur- The 
Age nts has requested the et ne Sheraton April 16-18. Mr. Sigel, who is ance production. Desk, telephone serv- | f ™!ssio1 
insurance committee of the National As- president of the Independent Insurance tna iho: dtaneat who ausllt eon on 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners Agents & Brokers Association of Phila- me “an: oe, Wine (Sg | be expect 
not to call any recommendations ap- delohi i Matehin s See ae q ve 
! ) er S phia and Suburbs and chairman of the agen 
proved by it, or the NAIC, “model” or 1961 EAC meeting committee. indicated PROVINCIAL INSURANCE AGENCY The 
“uniform.” Cooper M. Cubbedge, vice the session would have a national flavor 845 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 26, NY | § agency 
president of the agents’ association, told as the mid-year meeting of national BUckminister 7-8707 the re 
the committee in St. Louis that “we board of state directors of the National stimul 
believe this committee can be far more Association would be held in conjunc- quiries 
helpful to the states if its final recom- tion with the gathering of EAC. teville, 
mendations are adopted, not as any No finer sctting could be found than : agency 
‘model’ or ‘uniform —s but <s ae in the heart of historic Philadelphia, Mr. Leonard President of plore 
bv those states which can profitably Sigel Biecut 
gel stated, and therefore every effort mecu 
adopt all or part of NAIC recommenda- is being made to provide a program Glens Falls Agents Rocka 
tions in the protection of their policy- which will make it well worthwhile for William P. Leonard, Jr., vice president in the 
holders’ interests.’ \ all agents in the Eastern territory to Of the E. Leo Spain Agency, Inc., was will bi 
Mr. Cubbedge, who comes from Jack- attend. elected president of the Glens Falls In-} to-date 
sonville, Fla., told the NAIC committee Working with Mr. Sigel are George J. Sutance Board of Glens Falls, N. Y., at§ the au 
that “proper servicing of their clients’ COOPER M. CUBBEDGE Margraff, the national state director of 4 Tecent meeting. Other officers elected J agency 
needs makes it ahsolutely mandatory ~ the Pennsylvania Association, and John 4fé Andrew Brown of the Cool Agency for ott 
our members to have prompt surplus , : T. Maguire former chairman of EF. as vice president; William LaPann oj 
‘ “gna : q z z astern ’ 
lines facilities, when required. We agree the te are pee! wevomnge ate red yo" lle Conference, all of Philadelphia. the LaPann Agency as secretary; and 
that a surplus line law is needed to give eS ation ol the insurance ry we ame The committee will be assisted by Execu- John Comstock of the Shine Agency asf Eyen 
the state authority to safeguard the in- le Cong . aeineantrn or hi y, in- tive Vice President Frank D. Moses and ‘teasurer. progra: 
insite: Saal Sntetatndin “iakaine : ae cludin e Senate Sub-committee on é , _o. 
terests of insureds — on! pone se pee and Monopoly, has mend tek Secretary Manager Marshall Davis of the | Mr. Leonard, who was special agent f still in 
establish a measure of control over the eral regulation. The paramount objec- Pennsylvania Assoication. The present in charge of the home office territory for J the fur 
placing of business in non-admitted com- tay i eile im .. eas ange sit officers of Eastern Agents ‘Conference the Glens Falls Insurance Co. before} 191 a 
panies. Such a law is also necessary to TIVE Mh enac “eg Ablic fnterest of policy. @r€ Arthur L. Schwab, New York chair- joining the Spain Agency, has been ac- | Joe E. 
facilitate the collection of taxes on this ny State is the public interest of policy- bee tot the Maw Yost © ye f Ie | aiem: 
2 AES holders in that state. That public inter- ™@nj William A D’Espard, Washington, _ tive in the New York State Assoc. of In- J chairm: 
business Heeger ee 2. age b <:. Gest wee chairman; Frank J, surance Agents. He is presently serving f mittee. 
, — est may Or may not coincide with the ’ e . J: ’ 
Law Should Not be Restrictive competitve objectives of either the ad- Lowrey, Rhode Island, second vice chair- as a member of the fire safety com- Amo: 
“We submit, however, that any law : dite tomiinmes. as man, and William J. Graul, Pennsyl- mittee for that organization. A member J executi 
. te : : oe mitted or non-admitted insurance car- : : , sy : 
in this field should not be so restrictive slave vania, secretary-treasurer. of the Insurance Federation of New § up-to-d 
that it unduly impairs the agents’ access hte oe York, Inc., Mr. Leonard is also a mem- | credit « 
to sound, responsible non-admitted in- “It has been intimated by proponents ber of the Glens Falls Chamber of Com- I by the 
surers at the time when coverage is most ©! 4 model or uniform surplus line law a merce, the American Legion and thefthe re 
needed. Experience has proved that when — by = wipe _— a 1s Hg oye rokers Seek Letters of Optimist Club. NAIA 
this market is needed, it is needed fast. Cvidence action on the subject with the : » it one nationa 
The public interest is vitally concerned ae cot eg = somehow ap- 1 Denial of Liability - a resol 
with securing proper insurance protec- Pease the Senate Sub-committee on nsurance brokers are entitled to - ‘ahs: oe laims of Indi 
. ; . , Foye : . «deg: aims : 
tion at the time needed, not afterwards. Antitrust and Monopoly. specific letters of denial of liability on —— et 6 a of solic 
“Over the years we believe that those “We do not agree. To the extent that Claims resulting from hurricanes, catas- se Pre erin Ms. neles credit « 
states where need for non-admitted fa- NAIC declares that any law in this field trophic losses and all other physical g P ; mental 
cilities has been greatest have kept pace is a so-called ‘model’ or ‘uniform’ law, damage claims, C. Joseph Danahy, coun- When a hurricane strikes neither it- J ents 
with the requirements of effective and we believe that it has cast doubt upon _ sel of the Greater New York Insurance surance companies nor brokers howe Plans 
reasonable regulations. This regulation those state laws which adopt a different Brokers’ Association, Inc., asserts. Mr. clear-cut answer to what policies covet I Nation: 
has not been necessarily uniform be- procedure, even though that procedure Danahy said many members of the and what they do not. April 1 
cause economic and geographical re- has been successful in protecting the brokers’ association had difficulty obtain- “Much damage is generally caused fin Dall 
quirements have been different in the policyholders’ interest in that state. ing letters of denial for their clients. by flood waters or driving rains that hit Phe revi 
respective states. Some states have not “Also, experience has proved that NA- Mr. Danahy pointed out that often individual dwellings. Individuals usually which 
enacted comprehensive regulation which IC adoption of a model or uniform law assume that extended coverage protects J Ellis ar 
has been necessary in other states be- affecting producers has sometimes been ane them. But too often they learn later bers: } 
cause their economy has not made such detrimental to obtaining improved regu- this time on details of the draft of the that such coverage specifically exempts 9 Calif, } 
regulation necessary. lation at state level. This is because proposed non-admitted insurers act losses from ‘waves, tidal waves, high # Fred H 
“In some states we agree that consider- amendments to such model legislation which is before this committee. Some water or overflow, whether driven by Nelson, 
able improvement in surplus line regula- are usually necessary to adapt it to the of its provisions follow the guiding prin- wind or not. , Walsh, 
tory laws is needed and the suggestions economic needs of the state and oppon- ciples adopted by the National Associa- In those instances where there is no § Memph 
of the NAIC will be extremely helpful. ents seize upon any differences between tion of Insurance Commissioners in De- coverage and the companies, through 
However, NAIC suggestions for those the model bill and the bill actually in- cember, 1957, to which we respectfully their adjusters, deny liability, the insur- 
States must not cast doubt upon the es- troduced in a state legislature as am- refer you. Other provisions appear to ance broker and his client are entitled J NAT 
tablished and successful pattern of regu- munition for opposition. be too restrictive to be in the policy- to receive such notices of denial in 
lation developed in other states. “We do not comment specifically at holders’ interest.” writing, Mr. Danahy said. 
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NAIA Leaders Meet in 

New York City Dec. 1-4 
AGENDA HIGHLIGHTS OFFERED 
Agency Accounting Data Processing, 


Ad Program, Standard Oil Accident 
Cover, Phila. Meeting, on Agenda 








Increased interest in agency account- 
ing data processing and the current 
status of the fund raising phase of the 
191 advertising program will be two 
main items to be discussed by the exec- 
utive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at its coming 
meeting in New York City, Decem- 
ber 1-4. 

Chairman Cooper M. Cubbedge, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., vice president of the as- 
sociation, indicate that some of the 
members of the executive committee, 
headed by President Porter Ellis, CPCU, 
Texas, would arrive early to attend the 
meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners in New York 
City, November 28-December 2. 

The NAIA will be host to the com- 
missioners at its traditional buffet lunch- 
eon on November 28, at which time it is 
expected that the officers of many state 
agents associations will be present. 
The special panel presentation on 
agency accounting data processing during 
the recent NAIA annual convention 
stimulated a considerable number of in- 
quiries from agents. Rosser Long, Fayet- 
teville, W. Va., chairman of the NAIA 
agency management committee, will ex- 
plore this subject further with the 
Executive Committee. Arthur F. Blum, 
Rockaway Park, N. Y., who participated 
in the convention panel on this subject, 
will bring the executive committee up- 
to-date on the progress being made in 
the automated agency experiment in his 
agency which may serve as a pilot study 
for other agencies. 


Advertising Program 


Even though the 1960 advertising 
program of the National Association is 
still in high gear, complete plans and 
the fund raising program set up for the 
1%1 ad program will be reviewed by 
Joe E. Vincent, CPCU, Bryan, Texas, 
chairman of the NAIA advertising com- 
mittee. 

Among the other items of the NAIA 
executive committee agenda will be an 
up-to-date report on the status of the 
credit card type insurance being offered 
by the Standard Oil of Indiana. During 
the recent annual_ convention of the 
NAIA in Atlantic City, the association’s 
national board of state directors adopted 
a resolution calling upon Standard Oil 
of Indiana to discontinue the practice 
of soliciting accident insurance from its 
credit card holders because it “is detri- 
mental to the business of insurance 
wents and not in the public interest.” 
Plans for the midyear meeting of the 
National Association in Philadelphia 
April 17-19, 1961, and its annual meeting 
in Dallas, Texas September 25-27, will 
be reviewed by the executive committee, 
which includes, in addition to Messrs, 
Ellis and Cubbedge, the following mem- 
bers: Milton R. Cheverton, San Diego, 
Calif, Hayne P. Glover., Greenville, S.C.; 
Fred H. Johnson, Columbus, Ohio; H. H. 
Nelson, Council Bluffs, Iowa; Peter J. 
Walsh, Denver, and Warner, 
Memphis. 





NAIA EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 





Recommends Institute of America Pro- 
gram as Basic Program of Agents; 
Avoids Duplications 

The Insurance Institute of America 
tdueational program will be recom- 
mended as the basic educational program 
‘or the members of the National Asso- 
tation of Insurance Agents, it has been 








itnounced by NAIA President Porter 
iis, CPCU, Dallas, Texas. 

é new relationship between NATA 
iid the IIA, which resulted from a 
ra by the educational committee of 
the National Association, is a “milestone 


BROKERAGE MERGER MADE 


Lethbridge-Owens & Phillips, Inc., and 
Fred. S. James & Co. Merge Opera- 
tions in New York City Area 

F. S. Dauwalter, president of Fred. S. 
James & Co., of Chicago national insur- 
ance brokerage house, and Arthur Leth- 
bridge, chairman of Lethbridge-Owens 
& Phillips, Inc., New York City insur- 
ance brokers, jointly announce the mer- 
ger of their New York City operations. 
The heads of both companies said inte- 
gration of New York operations would 
commence immediately and would be 
complete by January 1. 

Mr. Lethbridge pointed out that while 
the local operations of his office had 
been successful, the increasing demands 
for national service called for affiliation 
with a well established national service 
company, and integration with he James 
Co.. afforded service in principal cities 
coast to coast. 

Mr. Dauwalter stated that James’ affili- 
ation with Lethbridge-Owens strength- 
ened the eastern seaboard area of James’ 
national service system. Both companies 
acknowledge that they contemplate a 
complete integration of their national 
operations as a first step toward a finan- 
cial as well as operating merger in the 
future. 








of progress,” Mr. Ellis proclaimed. This 
arrangement will enable the NAIA to 
avoid duplication of existing educational 
facilities and allow the association to 
develop advanced programs specifically 
tied to the problems of the independent 
agent. Adoption of the ILA program 
will not affect present programs such as 
short course schools sponsored by the 
National Association. Mr. Ellis stated 
that the NAIA’s responsibility in con- 
nection with the IIA program would be 
assumed by I. A. Rosenbaum, Jr., chair- 
man of the NAIA educational committee. 
The Insurance Institute of America 
program consists of three sections which 
provide an excellent fundamental insur- 
ance education: General Principles of 
Insurance, An Introductory Study; Prin- 
ciples of Fire, Marine and Allied Lines; 
and Principles of Casualty Insurance and 
Surety Bonding. Upon successful com- 
pletion of the required three-hour exam- 
ination for each section, the Insurance 
Institute Certificate is awarded. 
_ The Institute recommends that exam- 
inees prepare for the IIA examinations 
by attendance and study in classes con- 
ducted by universities and other formal 
educational bodies, although such at- 
tendance is not a prerequisite to the tak- 
ing of the examinations. In fact, the 
Institute points out, there is no academic 
prerequisite for taking these examina- 
tions. 
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TYPICAL TWO-WAY INFORMATION FLOW 








First at ROYAL-GLOBE- 





the CONTROL ENGINEER 


To provide coordinated service to multiple-location accounts, 
Royal-Globe’s Loss Prevention & Engineering department has 
developed the unique concept of a control engineer. Stationed near 
a client’s headquarters, the control engineer collects reports and 


data from those of our 250 field engi- 
neers who work in the client’s plants. 
When needed, he calls into play (A) 
our New York testing laboratory, 
(B) our extensive instrumentation — 
geiger counters, dust impingers, gas de- 
tectors, etc. — and (C) our IBM loss 
analyses. He then summarizes and 
analyzes the findings, constructs alter- 
nate plans, and relays this vital infor- 
mation to the client in a clear yet 
comprehensive form. This is Royal- 
Globe's control engineer. If you want 
to sell insurance that needs engineer- 
ing service, call Royal-Globe today! 
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Centennial Retailer’s Safeguard 
Policy Approved by New York Dept. 


The New York Insurance Department 
has approved the Centennial Insurance 
Company’s “Retailer's Safeguard Policy,” 
a commercial package policy which com- 
bines a number of coverages for the 
retail businessman in the same fashion 
as the Homeowners form offers a broad 
contract to the private individual. 

Announcement was made by Miles F. 
York, president of The Atlantic Com- 
panies (Atlantic Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany and Centennial). Mr. York re- 
ported that the policy has already been 
introduced in Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Ohio and California to test market re- 
action. “With this initial phase behind 
us,” Mr. York said, “the New York 
State approval marks the first step in 
the expansion of the program into other 
states.” 





The “Retailer's Safeguard Policy” af- 
fords retail businessmen an opportunity 
to purchase a broad insurance contract 
combining fire, burglary, transit and 
public liability coverages in one policy 
with one premium, thereby reducing 
premium costs, according to Mr. York. 

This commercial package policy was 
“literally designed by  Centennial’s 
agents,” Mr. York said. He reported that 
in mid-1959 Centennial’s multiple lines 
department distributed questionnaires 
asking several hundred agents to con- 
tribute to the policy’s development. As 
a result of the questionnaire, Mr. York 
reported, Centennial d'scovered that the 
agents wanted flexibility and they wished 
to combine physical damage and public 
liability coverage for commercial as- 
sureds, similar to the Homeowners pol- 
icy. 





New Office in Malaya 
Opened by the AFIA 


Kuala Lumpur, capital of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, is the site of the newest 
branch office of the American Foreign 
Insurance Association. Member com- 
panies of the association have been rep- 
resented in principal cities in Malaya 
for more than 25 years. The new office 
will serve the fire, marine, casualty, fi- 
delity and surety operations of the Amer- 


ican Insurance Co., Fireman’s Fund, 
Great American, Home Insurance Co. 
and St. Paul Fire and Marine. 


Kuala Lumpur is the principal city in 
the Federation of Malaya and is the 
center of the rubber and tin markets 
in southeast Asia. Edward N, Harriman, 
Jr. has been appointed resident inspector 
of the Kuala Lumpur operations which 
are under the supervision of the long- 
established Singapore office. All Singa- 
apore and Malaya operations are directed 
by manager William T. Krall. 





John R. Schmidt Joins 


General Reinsurance 
John R. Schmidt, a specialist in inland 
marine risks, has joined the facultative 
department of General Reinsurance. Mr. 
Schmidt went to the General Re from 
the National Fire of Hartford, where he 
was a marine underwriting supervisor. 
Before that, he had underwriting as- 
signments with William H. McGee and 
Co. and the London Assurance Group 
The General Re’s facultative reinsur- 
ance department is directed by Vice 
President Brice A. Frey, Jr. 





GRADY ELECTED DIRECTOR 

Attorney Stafford R. Grady, partner 
in the Los Angeles law firm of Mackay, 
McGregor & Bennion, has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Pacific 
Employers Insurance Co. Mr. Grady was 
also elected to the board of the Victor 
Montgomery General Agency, managing 
underwriter of the Pacific Employers 
Group which includes Meritplan Insur- 
ance Co. California Union Insurance 
Co., California Food Industry Insurance 
Co, and Allied Compensation Insurance 
Co., in addition to Pacific Employers. 
Victor Montgomery Jr. is president of 
the Victor Montgomery General Agency. 





OMAHA CHAPTER OF CPCU 

Directors of the Society of CPCU have 
approved formation of an Omaha Chap- 
ter, at Omaha, Nebr., as the 65th chapter 
of the society. Officers of this newly or- 
ganized chapter are: president, W Rus- 
sell Bowie, Jr., of T. H. Maenner, Inc.; 
vice president, Francis E. Gleeson of 
Hawkeye Security; Insurance Company; 
secretary-treasurer, Thomas P. Blinn of 
Associated Mutuals., 


HARTFORD FIRE SEMINAR 
More than 75 staff members and ex- 


ecutives of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company Group attended a_ two-day 
seminar November 15 and 18 on auto- 
mation in accounting. 

The seminars are part of a continu- 
ing effort by the Hartford Group to in- 
crease interdepartmental understanding 
of joint opportunities and problems. 





GAB OFFICE IN CLAREMONT 
The General Adjustment Bureau this 


week opened a new branch office at 
Claremont, N. H. Lawrence M. Merritt 


has been appointed manager. He joined 
the GAB at Manchester, N. H., in 1948. 
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Currier Inland Supt. 
For Boston Ins. Group 


Harold E, Currier has been appointed 
superintendent of the home office inland 
marine underwriting department of the 
Boston Insurance Group. Mr. Currier 
who handles country-wide underwriting 
in this department, joined the Boston in 
August, 1952, as inland marine under- 


writer. He is a graduate of Harvard 
College and Boston University Law 
School, and served with the United 


States Navy for two years. 





WEBB SPECIAL IN PA. 
Great American announces appoint- 
ment of J. F. Webb as special agent to 
be associated with Manager Richard B. 


Urda in Pittsburgh. Mr. Webb is a 
graduate of Amherst College and has 
completed a comprehensive training pro- 
gram in the home office. 
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Marine Leaders’ Views on 


Expanding Foreign Trac 
Representatives of the American In. 
stitute of Marine Underwriters, meeting 
with U. S. Commerce Department oj. 
ficials and shipping industry leaders a 
one of the series of government con- 
ferences in Washington on expanding 
U. S. exports, recommended that do- 
mestic exporters should be encouraged ti 
increase their use of C.I.F. and C&l 
terms instead of F.O.B. port of origin. 
Such a shift would do much to pro- 
mote American export sales and improve 
the balance of payments position, the 
marine underwriters asserted. And, the; 
added, quotations and sales made on the 
basis of C.I.F. and C.&I. terms not only 
would increase the volume of coverage 
written by American marine insurers 
but also would have the effect of intro- 
ducing the strength and influence of the 
marine insurance industry on the side oi 
the exporter. 

Representing the Institute at the meet: 
ing were H. W. Farnum, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America; Edward (¢ 
Holden, Jr., Marine Office of America; 
Dale Taylor, Atlantic Mutual, and Roy 
Leifflen, Washington attorney of ‘the 
New York law firm of Bigham, Englar, 
Jones & Houston. 

The insurance executives also recom: 


mended a continuation of government 
activity to discourage enactment by for- 
eign nations of statutory restrictions 
which discriminate against American it- 
surers, They cited as a principal ex 
ample of helpful Government coopers 
tion the efforts made to achieve recog- 
nition by the contracting nations to the 
General Agreements on Tariff and Trade 
of the need for protecting the freedom 
of marine insurance. 








Dr. Keiper Dec. 1 Speaker 
For N. Y. Society Member 


“Post-Election View of the Economy 
will be the subject of the next noot- 
day lecture for members of the Insuranct 
Society of New York on Thursday 
December 1, at the New York Boat 
of Fire Underwriters’ board room, ® 
John St. 


Professor Keiper’ is the. author © 
“Forces that Spiral . Worknien’s Com 
pensation Costs”. atid ‘co-author of “I 
balance..Between Cost and.. Benefits; 
which were the outcome of studies whit! 





he made for the Commerce and Indust! 
Association of New York. He -directt! 
the study and is co-author’ of er 
and. Measurement of Rent” to be pt 
lished. by Chilton Co.. this, winter.. Pr 
fessor Keiper taught for the. School 
Insurance. 
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An original oil painting of the port of 
Marseille as it looked at the turn of 
the century was hung Tuesday in the 
entrance room of the American Institute 
of Marine Underwriters in New York 
City during a brief dedication ceremony 
attended by AIMU officials. The paint- 
ing was done by the late Jean Baptiste 
Olive 11848-1936) a well-known painter 
of southern France. 

Participating in the ceremony were: 
Miles F. York, AIMU president; Emil 
A. Kratovil, ‘first vice president; George 
Inselman, second vice president; and 
Carl E. McDowell, executive vice pres- 
ident. 

The painting was presented to the 
American Institute by the Syndicat des 
Societies Francaises d’Assurances Mari- 
times et de Transports, which is the 
French counterpart of the AIMU. 

During the ceremony, Mr. York read 
a letter of thanks he had sent to Paul 
Nolla, president of the Syndicat. The 
letter stated that “this painting means 
a great deal more than just a gift from 
one association to another.” Mr. York 
wrote that the painting is “symbolic of 
the traditional friendship between the 





Certificates Awarded to 
America Fore Graduates 


Certificates of merit, marking success- 
ful completion of an intensive six-week 
course at the America Fore Loyalty 
Group School of Insurance, were awarded 
i 23 graduates at exercises held at the 

g & Chemical Club, New York City, 
Prey evening, November 4. School 
classes were conducted at America Fore’s 
home office in New York City. A dinner 
followed. 

Presentation of certificates was made 
by N. H. Wentworth, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Loyalty companies, America 
Fore Loyalty Group. 

Summing up the objectives of the 
school, the seventh such to be held, Mr. 
Wentworth said: 

“I do hope and expect that each of 
you will have profited from the exposure 
to underwriting principles and_ sales 
technique that have been discussed dur- 
ing the six-weeks that you have been 
with us. You should also benefit from 
the opportunity to exchange ideas and 
experiences with your classmates from 
other agencies in other areas. When you 
teturn to your respective offices, there 
is little doubt that your agencies and our 
companies will experience the type of de- 
velopment we are all seeking.” 





Honsch Succeeds Manley 
For London & Lancashire 


The London & Lancashire Insurance 
Group announces retirement of William 
Manley, senior special agent and office 





[embers %. Y 


manager of the group’s White Plains, 
. Service office. His retirement was 
fective October 31, completing 35 years 








Econ of service. | 
ext joo Paul Honsch replaces Mr. Manley. 
in since j joining the London & Lancashire 
veri 1939, Mr. Honsch has served. for 16 
ork wc years in the group’s underwriting de- 
room, partment, and for the past five years as 
of special agent. The White Plains service 
eee of office is located at 180 South oe 
ben White Plains, N. Y. 
‘ \q 
ht of “| KIDSTON MUTUAL CHAIRMAN 
author 0! Arthur L. Kidston has been appointed 
en’s Com an of the accounting and_|sta- 
or of lit tistical committee of the fire. and allied 
Benefit’, s conference of the National Associa- 
‘dies whit tion of Mutual Insurance Companies. In 
1d Indust nction with this. conference which 
Te . direct? ‘be held next fall in New York, Mr. 
yf “Theor! ton will also serve as a member of 
to be pub stern regional meeting program 
inter. Pt tommittee, Mr. Kidston. .is , assistant 
“School, ares of the Worcester Matual Fire 


of Worcester, (Mass. 


AIMU Officials Exhibit Painting 
Presented by French Marine Group 


peoples of France and the United 


States.” 


Artist Jean-Baptiste Olive was born 
in Marseille in 1848. He was a painter of 
the Mediterranean, its busy seaports, and 
the fascinating landscapes of southern 
France. He died at the age of 88. 





Landt President of 
Buffalo Insurance Club 


Hannibal Landt, manager of the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau, was elected 
president of the Insurance Club of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., succeeding Victor T. Ehre, 
president of the Buffalo Insurance Co. 
The club also elected for the coming 


year: 

Vice president, Edward Walsh of 
Walsh-Duffield; treasurer, David Eslick 
of Armstrong-Roth-Cady; secretary, 
George C. Roesser of U.S. Fidelity & 


Guaranty. New directors for three-year 


Cowan Buffalo Manager 

Marsh & McLennan Inc., has ap- 
pointed Robert L. Cowan manager of 
its Buffalo office. He succeeds the late 
A. Leslie Smith. Mr. Cowan is a Marsh 
& McLennan vice president and has been 
in the company’s Buffalo office about 10 
years. Previously, he was with The © 
Travelers. 





terms are Mr. Walsh, Mr. Eslick, Mrs. 
Lorraine H. Bristow of Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan and Oakley Baskin of B. F. 
Helmbrecht Agency. 


With the addition of Life and Accident and Health to our 


long established and growing capacities in strategic per- 


sonal and commercial lines, we offer independent agents 


and brokers a uniquely coordinated traditional service. 
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PHOENIX PROMOTIONS MADE 
Hatfield Secretary and Elvis Assistant 
Secretary; Hatfield Joined the 
Company in 1939 
Frank C. Hatfield, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to secretary and John B. Elvis 
to assistant secretary of The Phoenix 
of Hartford Companies. Mr. Hatfield, 
a native of Little Rock, Ark., is a grad- 
uate of the Loomis School and Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale. He joined the 





Fabian Bachrach 
FRANK C, HATFIELD, JR. 


Phoenix in 1939 as a state agent in 
Georgia and Alabama, after previous ex- 
perience as a fieldman for the Aetna. 

He was recalled to the home office 
that same year and became superintend- 
ent of country-wide brokerage in 1942, 
superintendent of pools and reinsurance 
contracts in 1950 and appointed an as- 
sistant secretary of the company in 
charge of the multiple peril division in 
1956 . 

Mr. Elvis, a native of Urbana, IIL, is 
a graduate of Urbana High School and 
attended the University of Illinois. Dur- 
ing World War ill he served as a first 
lieutenant with the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. Before joining the Phoenix as a 
special agent in Knoxville, Tenn., Mr. 
Elvis had an extensive background in 
insurance with the Illinois Inspection 
Bureau, as a fieldman with the Royal 
Insurance Co. and as the manager of the 
Interstate Greene and Greene Insurance 
Agency of Evansville. He became a state 
agent for the Phoenix Companies in 
1954 and manager of the Tennessee dis- 
trict office in 1956. 


Deductibles 


(Continued from Page 26) 


more careful, and to maintain their prop- 
erty so that these types of losses will 
not occur. It eliminates many claims 
that border on the maintenance type 
and, in the case of a disaster following 
a hurricane, eliminates a large burden 
and enables the insurance company to 
give better attention to those that have 
suffered a severe loss. 

Unless, the deductible eliminates a rel- 
atively large number of losses, it cannot 
effectively reduce the rate. It really 
comes down to the fact that deductibles 
are of value in keeping the cost of cov- 
erage reasonable only where the losses 
are relatively frequent, and where losses 
tend to be small rather than large. In 
those cases, it enables the assured to 
buy his coverage at a more reasonable 
price without loadings for claims ex- 
pense and other factors. 

A deductible in many cases does have 
real value in the reduction of the pre- 
mium and it is worth a lot to the as- 
sured. The cost of completing claims 
papers and getting the figures together 
is frequently overlooked by the assured 
as an item which he pays without re- 
imbursement. 





Springfield-Monarch 
Premiums Increase 


FREEPORT, HORIZON INCLUDED 





Underwriting Loss Boosted by Hurri- 
cane; Life Companies Showing 
Substantial Earnings Gain 





The Springfield-Monarch Insurance 
Companies’ report for the first nine 
months of 1960 includes for the first time 
the results of Freeport and Horizon In- 
surance Companies, which were affiliated 
with Springfield-Monarch on September 
1. The affiliation, together with the 
growth of $1,638,000 in Springfield’s 
writings, swelled the property and cas- 
ualty premiums to $53,900,239, compared 
ot $46,213,373 for the same period last 
year. 

The property and casualty companies 
show a statutory underwriting loss of 
$1,410,138, which includes $1,200,000 in 
losses caused by Hurricane Donna. A 
year ago, there was a statutory loss of 
$637,228 for the same period. 

Life Companies Gain 

The life companies, however, are en- 
joying much improved underwriting re- 
sults with a substantial increase in earn- 
ings. 

In the property and casualty com- 
panies’ results, the ratio of losses and 
loss adjustment costs to earned pre- 
miums was 59.5%, as against 58.6% in 
1959; and the general expense ratio to 
written premiums was 43.6%, compared 
to 43.7% last year. 

The life companies increased life in- 
surance in force to a new high of $591,- 
788,815, a gain of $44,783,544. Health and 
accident premiums in force amounted to 
$26,249,211, an increase of $1,437,989. 

Net investment income shows an in- 
crease over the comparable period of 
1959 of $413,098 for the property and 
casualty companies and $401,892 for the 
life companies. The net combined in- 
vestment income rose to a total of 


$4,138,863. 


Walton Finds Automation 
Aiding Companies, Agents 
Thomas E. Walton, vice president, In- 


surance Company of North America, 
cited the impact of modern business 


Fire and Marine Supt. 
Zurich-American Companies 





GEORGE D. FELLOWS 


The Zurich-American Companies an- 
nounce promotion of George D. Fellows 
to superintendent of the fire and inland 
marine department. Mr. Fellows started 
in insurance 24 years ago with the New 
York Underwriters Insurance Co., New 
York City, in the underwriting depart- 
ment. In 1942 he joined the underwriting 
department of the General Cover Under- 
writers Association, New York City. 

In 1954 Mr. Fellows became assistant 
superintendent of the fire underwriting 
deparment for the American Insurance 
Co., Newark, and later assistant super- 
intendent of the production department 
there. He went to Zurich-American in 
Chicago in December, 1958, as assistant 
superintendent of the fire and inland 
marine department. 





machines on the insurance industry in a 
speech before the CPCU sixth annual 
All Insurance Industry luncheon, at 
Minneapolis. 

“Only when we of the insurance fra- 
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on 


ternity achieve maximum efficiency in 
the processing of our business, with 
systems that are completely in tune with 
modern machine capacity, will we be 
in a position to give the customer max. 
imum value for his dollar and the high- 
est possible insurance standard of liy- 
ing,” Mr. Walton said. He stated that 
with the invention of electronics, the in- 
surance industry has achieved a tre. 
mendous break through in its ability to 
process its business efficiently. How- 
ever, equally tremendous system change; 
will be required to take full advantage 
of this forward step, he added. 

Mr. Walton observed that intelligent 
usage of modern machines can be oj 
greatest benefit to the independent agent 
in solving his problems of expense anid 
competition in areas of personal lines, 
He envisioned the day when electronic 
data processing could be harnessed to 
record the many duties which today 
segregate the operations of the inde- 
pendent agent and his stock company 
partner. “Once the agent joins hands 
with his companies and they both re- 
legate their clerical chores to modern 
machinery, look out for the independent 
agent-stock company combination. It 
will be tough to beat!” 





Carlino to Speak at 
N. Y. Federation Lunch 


Joseph F. Carlino, Speaker of the New 
York State Assembly. will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the 46th annual lunch- 
eon of the Insurance Federation of New 
York, Inc., on Wednesday, November 
30, at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. Over 
1,500 members and guests are expected to 
attend. Edward W. McAndrews of New 
York City is chairman of the dinner 
committee and also of the Federation 
executive committee. President of the 
Federation is Ashby E. Bladen, also oi 
New York City. 





National Fire Bonus; 


Extra Dividend Declared 


E. H. Clarkson, president of the 
National. Fire of Hartford, announces 
that the directors of the company, had 
authorized payment on or before Decem- 
ber 9 of a Christmas bonus of one-hali 
month’s salary, subject to a maximum 
limit, to each salaried employe not 4 
member of the board of directors em 
ployed prior to January 1, 1960, The 
plan also provides a bonus. for other 
employes according to. their length 0! 
service. 

In addition to the next regular quar 
terly dividend of 40¢ a share, to be pai 
January 3, to stockholders of record # 





the close of business December 15, tht 
directors also declared an extra divident 
of 40¢ a share on the capital stock 
the company. This extra dividend w! 
be paid December 1, to stockholders 
record at the close of business Novem 
ber 18. In 1959 a similar extra dividen 
of 40¢ a share was paid. 
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Excelsior Gains for 
Nine Months Revealed 


REALIZED EARNINGS HIGHER 





Loss and Expense Ratio Drops; Assets 
Rise, Also Investment Income; 
Net Premiums Up 36% 





Despite penalizing effect of hurricane 
“Donna” during September, realized 
earnings of $185,073 during the first nine 
months compared with $177,973 during 
the same period of last year were re- 
ported to the directors of Excelsior In- 
surance Co. of New York at Syracuse 


by Chairman of the Board John C. Stott, 
and President Forrest H. Witmeyer. 
These earnings amounted to $1.03 per 
share on 180,115 shares outstanding, 
compared with 99 cents per share last 
year on the same number of shares. 

It was reported that the combined loss 
and expense ratio during nine months 
was 92% compared with 92.7% during 
the comparable period of 1959. Losses 
and loss expense amounted to 50.4% 
versus 51.6% last year, while expenses 
were 41.06% against 41.1% a year ago. 

Other substantial gains were 6.5% to 
$4,011,751 in assets; 11.4% to $1,740,084 
in unearned premium reserve; 3.7% to 
$13.86 in stockholders’ equity (liquidating 
value) per each share of stock; and an 
increase of 14.4% to $82,009 in net in- 


vestment income. 
Gross Premiums Higher 


Gross premiums written were up 12% 
to $2,476,758 while net premiums gained 
nearly 36% to $1,380,300. Earned pre- 
miums increased 21.4% over last year to 
$1,312,305. At the close of September 
the Excelsior had $1.78 in assets for each 
dollar of liabilities, and more than $1.00 
of policyholders’ surplus for each $1.00 
of unearned premium reserve. 

Excluding loss adjustment expense, 
pure earned loss ratios incurred during 
nine months were 41.3% on fire, 52.5% 
on extended coverage, 44.5% on auto 
physical damage, 49.6% on inland marine, 
and 42% on homeowners—for a com- 
bined total of 42.5%. 

So far this year the company has ap- 
pointed 50 new agencies, and now has 
a total of 953 agencies in 15 states. Most 
Excelsior agents are also stockholders of 
the company. 





Hartford Fire Agents 
Taking Fall Course 


Insurance agents from 19 states, Wash- 
ington, D. C. and Canada are attending 
the Fall session at the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company Group training cen- 
ter. Five women are among the 59 rep- 
resentatives who will complete an in- 
tensive study course in fire, inland ma- 
tine, casualty, life, accident and sickness 
insurance and fidelity and surety bonds. 
Those from the East are: Donald G. 
Balsley, Linwood, N. J.; Leigh D. Bow- 
man, Norwich, N. Y.; Darryl B. Bred- 
nich, Pittsburgh; Charles A. Buckwalter, 
New York City; John B. Douglas, Jr., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; David G. Hass, East 
Hampton, Conn.; David Huston, Wash- 
ington, D, C.; Raymond W. Milnarik, 
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afin, Endicott, N. Y.; Walter A. 
Taylor, Philadelphia. 
















COMPUTER CENTER IN N.Y.C. 


Recording & Statistical Corp. Offers 
Companies Economical Electronic 
Data Processing 
Recording & Statistical Corp. has es- 
tablished a computer center at 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City, designed to 


furnish insurance companies with a cen- 
tralized, economical facility for electronic 
data processing. The large Univac com- 
puter system is completely integrated 
with the R. & S. punched card division 
at the center. 





In addition to the large computer, 
the center facilities include converter 
equipment and a high speed printer. 

John W. McDonald, vice president of 
R. & S., is in charge of the center. With 
the organization since 1958, Mr. Mc- 
Donald was formerly general manager of 
the business services departments of 
Remington Rand. He has had broad 
experience in methods, systems, manage- 
ment consulting and other phases of 
business services. Assisting him at the 
center is a staff of 20 experts in elec- 
tronics, insurance systems, technical pro- 
cedures and programming. 


R. & S. recognizes that some insurers 
have undertaken electronic programs, 
only to encounter heavy expense and un- 
foreseen complications which required 
immediate and broad changes in internal 
operations. Other insurer managements, 
now considering electronic processing, 
wish to avoid these complications and un-_ 
necessary expense. The new R. & S. 
center has been designed to meet their 
needs at a cost which makes available 
to companies, large or small, a service 
specifically set up to keep them in a 
competitive position under present de- 
manding conditions. 
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Are You a Boiler Room Habitue? 


Or do your clients find it necessary to place their Boiler and 
Machinery Insurance with your competitor? 


Agents who represent the America Fore Loyalty Group 
enjoy the services of Boiler and Machinery experts— 
men thoroughly trained in customer relations, analyzing 
problems, making inspections and adjusting claims. 


It gives them a big advantage in a very important market. 
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Traditional Concepts of Writing 


Auto Risks May 


Within the foreseeable future tradi- 
tional concepts of writing and rating 
automobile insurance will have been rele- 
gated to a secondary role, J. M. Muir, 
New York City, general manager of the 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau, told 
some 600 principal underwriting execu- 
tives representing mutual property-casu- 
alty insurance companies of all sections 
of the United States, at the annual four- 
day Mutual Insurance Technical Con- 
ference at New York City’s Hotel Roose- 
velt. 

He said that packaging of coverage 
will have permeated the automobile in- 
surance market nationwide, refined rating 
systems that recognize various degrees 
of involvement will be commonplace, and 
appendages to accepted grants of cover- 
age will appear and be absorbed into the 
main body of the policy contract. Rate- 
making techniques must keep abreast of 
the expanding movement to divide and 
subdivide exposures to loss, and the in- 
surance business will find little comfort in 
its standard statistical reporting system 
when the automotive industry takes the 
population off wheels and puts it into 
the air as well. 


Competitive Picture 


Mr. Muir outlined the current com- 
petitive picture in automobile insurance. 
Other speakers at the Conference’s open- 
ing session were J. P. Craugh, Utica, 
N. Y., president of the Utica Mutual and 
of the National Association of Automo- 
tive Mutual Insurance Companies, and 
H. W. Yount, Boston, executive vice 
president of the Liberty Mutual. 

Mr. Craugh stressed the more impor- 
tant role which competition will play in 
property- ~casualty insurance during the 
decade of the “sixties,” and the greater 
attention insurance will get from political 
leaders and government administrators. 
Mr. Yount’s topic was the effect of the 
changing insurance rating situation. 

Mr. Muir said competitive problems 
in automobile insurance now involve ade- 
quacy of rate levels, innovations in rat- 
ing and coverage programs, inv estigation 
of insurance by a U. S. Senate subcom- 
mittee, marketing techniques, study by 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners into the adequacy of state 
regulation, the concerted effort by a 
large group of insurance companies 
through the National Association of In- 
dependent Insurers to substitute regula- 
tion by competition for regulation under 
existing state “all-industry” statutes, and 
changes now being sought in the District 
of Columbia insurance rate regulatory 
laws. 

He estimated automobile registrations 
for 1960 at about 73,000,000, of which 
85% to 90% are insured by the some 
600 insurance companies writing such 
business. 


Threat to Individual Decisions 


The combination of inflation, rising 
loss costs, and inadequate rate levels 
has motivated acute underwriting se- 
lectivity, increased the populations of 
automobile assigned risk plans, created 
need for more flexible rating systems 
to attract the most desirable classes of 
business, triggered pioneering in new 
methods of merchandising a streamlined 
product, and militated against those in- 
surance companies with underwriting 
policies designed in the public interest 
to offer a market for business of a gen- 
eral class, Mr. Muir said. Companies 
specializing in certain classes of per- 
sonal lines automobile business, having 
their merchandising techniques attuned 
to current conditions, made rapid ad- 
vances in acquiring premium volume. This 
left high loss level exposures to carriers 
writing a general business, thus distort 
ing those carriers’ distribution of huasl- 
ness. 

“Whether or not we are inclined to 
face realities, our business is imbued 
with the public interest,” Mr. Muir stated: 


Become Outmoded 


“Our decisions to write or reject busi- 
ness may not remain our prerogative if 
the privilege is substantially abused.” 

Political leaders and government ad- 
ministrators during the next decade will 
give increasing attention to insurance as 
a business to be investigated or regu- 
later or studied, and as an idea for 
spreading cost of economic loss which 
need not necessarily be operated by in- 
surance companies. This will be true re- 
gardless of which party controls in Wash- 
ington or the states, although party ap- 
proaches may differ. 

For property-casualty insurance com- 
panies the period will see greatly in- 
creased competition—betw een themselves, 
with life insurance companies, with gov- 
ernment programs based on_ political 
rather than economic considerations, and 
possibly with large non-insurance or- 
ganizations which maintain close con- 
tact with the mass market in providing 
other products and services. 

These were principle points made by 
Mr. Craugh. He said that while there 
has been some public complaint about 
insurance company operations in such 
frictional areas as automobile and health 
insurance, the American public seems 
increasingly sold on the “insurance idea” 
of pooling small contributions of the 
many to meet accidental economic losses 
of the few. Conflict arises when it is 
forgotten that for the “insurance idea” 
to work the cost of protection must be 
measured by the degree of exposure to 
loss, and some individuals cannot be 
subsidized at the expense of others for 
political or other reasons. 

Some large insurance companies using 
traditional marketing methods may have 
decided that they are not going to be 
priced out of the market by competitors 
using less orthodox selli ng plans, he said, 
and this could mean a “political” decision 
to take underwriting losses to improve 
their competitive positions. Such other 
companies as are financially able to do 
so may be forced to follow in the hope 
of riding out the competitive storm. 


Sprinkler Standard 


A new standard for the installation of 
sprinkler systems has been released by 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. Providing detailed guidance on 
this subject, the 1960 edition of NFPA 
No. 13 incorporates a number of changes 
from earlier issues. Among them is a 
complete reorganization and renumber- 
ing of the provisions on location and 
spacing of sprinklers. 

Last revised in 1958, the standard dates 
back to 1896. It is almost universally 
used as the authoritative guide to proper 
sprinkler installation practices. The re- 
vised text was adopted at the 1960 an- 
nual meeting of the NFPA. It was pre- 
pared by a representative committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Gordon F. Price 
of the South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation, At'anta. 

Copies of the standard (NFPA No. 13, 
176 pages, $1.50 per copy) are available 
from the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 
10, Mass. 
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Backs Fire Detection 
Systems in All Homes 


In a talk to the Insurance Women’s 
Club of Washington, D. C., A. L. Jagoe, 
an agent in that city, challenged D. C. 
insurance women to arouse public in- 
terest in home fire detection and alarm 
systems. There exist electric-eye smoke 
detection systems which can be installed 
and alarm systems automatically set off 
by heat of 135 degrees or more. Yet 
few homes are equipped in spite of the 
fact that half of fire deaths occur in 
homes. 

Mr. Jagoe cited two reasons for this: 
“human nature’—more interested in 
comfort and convenience than in safety 
—and “quackery”’—whereby high pres- 
sure salesmen scare a few people into 
spending $450 to 500 for fire detectors 
which reliable firms should be abe to 
install for as little as $100. 

In closing, Mr. Jagoe urged that some- 
thing be done locally, then nationally, 
to promote installation of fire detection 
systems in every private home, and sug- 
gested that agents groups (suc h as his 
own >. Association of Insurance 
Agents) and insurance women’s associ a- 
tions could spear-head such a project, in 
collaboration with fire departments and 
manicipal authorities. 








Cascade Ins. Co. Extends 
Cash Plan Facilities 


Cascade, member of the United Pacific 
Insurance Group of Tacoma, Wash., has 
extended its cash plan facilities into the 
Homeowners market with the independ- 
ent filing of its Homeowners forms A, 
B and Tenants B in Washington. 

Commenting on this new development, 
Richard E. Farrer, Cascade vice presi- 
dent said, “As our auto business on the 
cash plan basis has grown, we and our 
agents have found need for the com- 
panion faci'ities of Homeowners. As in 
the case of our auto policy, the Home- 
owners policy is not continuous. It is 
automatically renewable. This policy w:ll 
be written by the company upon receipt 
of a proposal completed by the agent 
and accompanied by cash for a term of 
one or three years. Our time-honored 
easy-pay plan. with one-third down and 
one-third in thirty and sixty days, will 
also be available for Homeowners. 
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Many Mich. Insured to Pay 


Lower Auto Cover Rates 

An overall 
$1,400,000 a year in premiums for auto- 
mobile physical damage insurance, effec- 


reduction of more _ than 


tive November 2, was announced for 
Michigan by the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association on behalf of 
its affiliated companies. The NAUA 
said the revised premiums for automo- 
bile physical damage insurance for pri- 
vate passenger cars are applicable to all 
policies, including the family automobile 
policy and the special automobile policy. 

For private passenger cars, premiums 
for $50 deductible collision insurance are 
reduced 12 to 26%, depending upon the 
area where the car is garaged; and these 
adjustments result in an average state- 
wide reduction of 17%, Premiums for 
$100 deductible collision insurance are 
reduced 9 to 22%, varying according to 


territory and resulting in an average 
statewide reduction of approximately 
14%. 


Comprehensive i insurance premiums for 
private passenger cars are increased 7 
to 19%, depending upon territory; and 
the average statewide increase is 16%. 
Comprehensive automobile insurance 
covers such perils as fire, theft, wind- 
storm, flood, hail and glass breakage. 

For commercial automobiles, fire in- 
surance rates are reduced 16 to 25%. 
Collision premiums for commercial ve- 
hicles operated within a radius of 9 


miles are reduced approximately 7%. 
Collision insurance premiums for all 
other commercial automobiles are in- 


creased 6 to 19% 





NATIONAL CHANGES MADE 

Effective January 1, 1961, R. K. Linton 
is being promoted to agency superintend- 
ent of the Western department produc- 
tion staff of the National of Hartford 
Companies, members of the Continental- 
National Group. He will have his head- 
quarters at the National’s Chicago office 
J. R. Pyle of Oklahoma succeeds Mr 
Linton as manager of the Na tional’s 
fire, marine, and multiple peril division 
at Kansas City, Mo. 
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“St. Paul News” Wins 


Awards at Minneapolis 


The St. Paul News, employe publica- 
tion of the St. Paul-Western Insurance 
Companies, won five awards at the North- 
west Industrial Editors Association an- 
nual institute at Minneapolis. Awards in 
nine categories were divided into three 
classes: internal magazines, external 
magazines and newspapers. 

In its class a newspaper, the St. Paul 
publication, edited by William M. Ham- 
ley, took a first award for a pictorial 
story, first for a safety feature and 
second for a special issue. In addition, 
the pictorial story was judged first and 
the safety feature second in all three 
classes. 

In September the St. Paul News also 
won recognition at the Front Page Ball 
of the Twin Cities Newspaper Guild. 
One of its photographs won a first prize 
and a feature story received honorable 
mention. 





Travelers Executive Dies 


Millard T. Wilson, 58, vice president 
and a member of the executive depart- 
ment of The Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies, died recently at Hartford Hos- 
pital, Hartford. 

Mr. Wilson thhad served with The 
Travelers for 31 years and was named 
to the executive department in 1956 
where he had been in charge of agency 
departments for all lines of insurance. 

He was born in Marion, N. C., son of 
Gertrude (Tate) Wilson and Thomas W. 
Wilson and was graduated from North 
Carolina State College in 1924. He was 
with the Southesatern Underwriters As- 
sociation from 1925 to 1929, when he 
joined The Travelers in Charlotte, N. C. 
Mr. Wilson became manager of that of- 
fice before coming to Hartford in 1940. 
He became a vice president of The 
Travelers Fire and The Charter Oak 
Fire Insurance ‘Co. in 1950 and in 1954 
he was made a vice president of The 
Travelers Insurance Co. and The Travel- 
ers Indemnity Co. At the time of his 
death he resided at 47 Norwood Rad., 
West Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Wilson had served as treasurer of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Connecticut 
from 1952 to 1960 and was a member 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church in West 
Hartford. He also served as a director 
of the Hartford YMCA and was a mem- 
ber of The Hartford Club, The Hartford 
Golf Club and the Ekwanok Country 
Club of Manchester, Vermont. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Catharine Tucker of Charlotte, N. C.,, 
two sons, Millard Thomas Wilson, Jr. 
of Weston Mass. and John Hill Tucker 
Wilson of New York City; a sister, Mrs. 
Roy W. Davis of Marion, N. C.; two 
brothers, Mr. B. A. Wilson of Winston 
Salem, N. C. and Mr. R. ‘C. Wilson of 
Marion, N. C.; and one grandson, Nathan 
Thomas Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson was buried in Charlotte, 


N. 





Selected Risks Gains 


Admitted assets of Selected Risks In- 
surance Co., Branchville, N. J., amounted 
to $18,202,016 as of September 30, an in- 
crease of $1,919,111 over the September 
H, 1959, figures. Policyholders’ surplus 
totaled $4,665,672, up only slightly over 
the figure of the previous year. 

Premiums written during the first nine 
months of this year, including reinsur- 
ance, totaled $10,774,835, an increase over 
the same period last year of $937,522 or 
95%. Underwriting operations produced 
4 profit, before taxes, of $35,971 com- 
pared with a profit a year ago of $79,815. 
his was in spite of an increase of ap- 
Moximately 8% in the number of re- 
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Ported claims and losses of about $40,000 
tesulting from Hurricane Donna. 

The incurred loss ratio, including loss 
Mjustment expense, increased from 
18% to 63.0% while the expense ratio 
decreased from 33.5% to 33.4%. Invest- 
ment income for the nine months totaled 

993, up 21.4%. 


Flat “Buy Back” of Wind 
Deductible on Pacific 


The Pacific Fire Rating Bureau has 
adopted a flat premium charge for elimin- 
ating the $50 windstorm and hail de- 
ductible of the homeowners policy and 
the dwelling extended coverage endorse- 
ment in California and Nevada, the bu- 
reau has announced. The flat charge for 
the “buy back” of the deductible re- 
places the previous method which pro- 


vided a “buy back” premium based upon 
the amount of the insurance. 

The new flat “buy back” premium will 
be: Nevada, homeowners $21 three-year 
prepaid, and ECE $12 per item per year; 
California, $16 for homeowners, three- 
year prepaid, and for ECE $8 per item 
per year. 





JOHN L. BAKER DIES 
John L. Baker, retired vice president 
and counsel of Reliance Insurance of 


Philadelphia, died in Middletown, Ohio, 
recently following a heart attack. He 
was 78 years old and until recently 
lived in Llanerch, Pa. Mr. Baker was a 
graduate of Miami University and the 
University of Indiana Law School. Dur- 
ing his lifetime he was engaged in teach- 
ing at the University of Indiana Law 
School and in the practice of law in In- 
dianapolis. He was associated with sev- 
eral surety companies prior to joining the 
Reliance in 1934, where he was active in 
the legal affairs of that company until 
his retirement in 1948, 
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Legal Liability of Common Carriers 
Outlined by Attorney M. J. Gwertzman 


show that the person who actually re- 
ceived the goods was authorized and in 
the employ or service of the consignee ; 
otherwise, the carrier is liable for mis- 


M. J. Gwertzman, well known attorney 
in New York City, discussed the broad 
subject of liability of common carriers be- 
fore the Mutual Insurance Technical Con- 
ference in New York City last week. He 
presented a general picture of the subject 
of common carriage, with particular refer- 
ence to the peculiar liability that falls upon 
the common carriers. Extracts from his 
address are presented in two installments, 
with Part IT herewith: 


PART II 


Unless a common carrier delivers a bill 
of lading with a proper limitation of lia- 
bility agreement at the time the goods 


are picked un, the delivery at a subse- 
quent date of a bill of lading containing 
such limitation of liability provisions 


would be unavailing. 

A carrier is not bound to carry goods 
which it knows it cannot deliver safely. 
If it has no heated service or refriger- 
ated service, it has the right to reject 
cargo which needs such service. But, if 
it does take such cargo, knowing the 
danger involved, it becomes liable. RCA 
Truck Lines v. Georgia Rug Mills, 77 
SE 2d 442. 

The receipt of a carrier of goods in 
apparent good order raises a presum- 
tion only that the goods from their 
external appearance were in good con- 
dition. However, the burden rests upon 
the shipper to show the amount of 
property actually shipped and the inter- 
nal good condition of the property at the 
time of delivery to the carrier. Yuspeh 
v. Acme Fast Freight Company, 54 So. 
2d 866; Silver Fleet Motor Express v. 
Prebul, 7 Fed. Carrier Cases 2264; Smith 
v. New York Central Railroad Company, 
43 Barb. 225, affirmed 41 NY 620; Harry 
Meyers Company v. Cunard Steamship 
Company, 244 NY Supp. 114. 

The contract of carriage imposes upon 
the carrier the duty of delivering the 
property to the person entitled to re- 
ceive it in a proper manner and at a 
proper time and place. New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson Railroad Company v. 
General Electric Company, 219 NY 227, 
writ of certiorari denied, 243 US 636. 


Ways of Delivery 


It must be remembered that there are 
many varied ways in which delivery may 
be effected. In many instances direc- 
tions are given in the contract of ship- 
ment. If the delivery contemplates de- 
livery to the consignee’s place of busi- 
ness, nothing short of such delivery will 
suffice. If, however, delivery to a wharf, 
pier or agreed depot is the usual method 
of delivery, the carrier’s obligation will 
be fulfilled if delivery is made to that 
point, provided it is shown that the cus- 
tom or usage was reasonable, it existed 
for a considerable period of time, and 
was well-known to the parties. Richard- 
son v. Goddard, 23 Howard US 28; 
Hayes v. Wells F. & Co., 23 Cal. 185. 

If the carrier delivers the goods at 
some new, unknown or unsuited place, 
the carrier becomes liable for its failure 
to consummate the contract. Delivery 
must be made during the regular busi- 
ness hours when the consignee can 
safely put the goods away. If the carrier 
tenders the goods after usual business 
hours, when the employes have left, the 
consignee has a perfect right to refuse 
to accept them and under such circum- 
stances, the carrier will be held liable 
for any subsequent loss in the same 
manner as though no delivery had been 
tendered. Morgan v. Dibel, 29 Tex. 107. 

Delivery may be made to an author- 
ized agent or employe of the consignee 
but the burden rests upon the carrier to 


delivery. National City Bank v. El Paso 
and NER Co., 262 US 695; Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad Company v. J. F. French 
and Company 254 US 538. 


Liability of Common Carriers 


The rule is well settled in this coun- 
try that in the absence of a special con- 
tract, the liability of a common carrier 
for the loss or injury to property re- 
ceived by it for transportation, is that of 
any insurer, subject to the following ex- 
ceptions: loss caused by Act of God, 
loss caused by the public enemy, loss 
caused by inherent vice, or nature of the 
goods, loss caused by the act or fault 
of the shipper. 

It should be noted, however, that even 
to these excepted causes, the carrier may 
still be liable if his negligence, or that 
of his agents or employes, concurred in 
the happening of the loss. Where the 
action is predicated upon the carrier’s 
common law liability, negligence need 
not be alleged or prov ed, and, conversely, 
the carrier cannot claim exoneration by 
proving that it used due care and was 
free from liability. The doctrine of in- 
surer’s liability applies only to common 
carriers. 

A private carrier or contract carrier’s 
liability is that of an ordinary bailee. The 
rule of liability imposed under the com- 
mon law exists independently of any con- 
tract, having its foundation in the policy 
of the law arising out of the hardship 
which would result to shippers from the 
adoption of any other rule. 

Liability is based on the public char- 


acter of the carrier’s duties; the in- 
equality in the footing of the carrier 
and the shipper; the absolute control 


and domination of the carrier over the 
shipment from the moment it comes in- 
to its custody until final delivery is ef- 
fected; the entire separation of the 
shipper from the goods during the 
period of transit; and the impossibility 
of the shipper from taking independent 
means to protect the shipment during 
this period; the opportunity afforded the 
carrier for embezzlement and wrong- 
doing; the absolute control of evidence 
by the carrier which would well nigh 
make it impossible for the shipper ever 
to prove negligence against the carrier. 
Mercer v. Christiania Ferry Co. 155 
Atl. 596; Chicago and E I T Company 
v. Collins Produce Company, 249 US 


186 
Acts of God 
The Act of God which excuses the 


carrier is the inevitable power of a 
superhuman force beyond the scope of 
human activity. Acts of God refer to 
a natural, violent, direct and irresistible 
act of nature without human interven- 
tion or agency. Moreover, the act must 
be such that its effect could not be pre- 
vented or guarded against by the exer- 
cise of due human diligence. Michaels v. 
New York Central Railroad Company, 
3) NY 564; Merritt v. Earl, 29 NY 115; 
Reade v. Spaulding, 30 NY 630. 

An Act of God is different from in- 
evitable accident. In one case, the act 
is entirely due to supernatural causes. 
In the other, although the ultimate ef- 
fect may be the same, human agency has 
intervened. 

To illustrate this point, let’s examine 
the origin of fire. 

fire is caused by lightning, it is 
excusable as being wholly an Act of 
God. If, however, the fire originates 
from any agency used by man, or under 





his control, it may be an inevitable acci- 
dent, but nevertheless not excusable. 
Even though fire may be entirely acci- 
dental and not caused or spread by any 
act of negligence, it is still an act for 
which the carrier is liable so long as it 
did not result from lightning. Ellison 
Floral Company v. Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company, 141 SE 834. 

A flood of extraordinary character 
which could not have been foreseen or 
acted against, is an Act of God and 
relieves the carrier from responsibility 
of loss therefrom, provided no negligence 
on the part of the carrier concurred in 
making possible the damage sustained. 
That is, delay in exposing the goods 
from the flooded area, or delay in re- 
moving the goods to a place of safety 
when there was sufficient time to do so. 
A storm of great intensity, unexpected 
and unusual, such as a tornado or cy- 
clone, is an Act of God, Destruction or 
conversion of goods entrusted to a com- 
mon carrier by a public enemy relieves 
the carrier from liability. The term 
“public enemy,” includes the military 
forces of a nation at war with the do- 


mestic — government. Ensaldo San 
Giorgio I vy. or Brothers Com- 
pany, 294 US 4 


Public tina Not Thieves 

Public enemy does not mean a band of 
thieves, or marauders, or strikers, or 
gangs of organized or unorganized crim- 
inals. For the acts of such, the carrier 
remains liable, even though he was 
blameless and free from negligence. 

If the goods are completely ready for 
transport and are delivered to the car- 
rier in a state in which they can be 
readily and instantly shipped, the liabil- 
ity of the one who agrees to transport 
them is immediately that of a carrier. 
The liabiiity is not affected in the slight- 
est degree by any actions that may be 
taken by the carrier for his own con- 
venience. The carrier may warehouse the 
goods, or, otherwise keep them pending 
shipment, but this does not bind the 
shipper or owner and if they are lost 
or destroyed, the extraordinary liability 
of a carrier remains. St. Louis IM & 
S R Company v. Murphy, 60 Ark. 333, 
30 SW 419. Hill Manufacturing Com- 
pany v. New Orleans M & C ‘RR Com- 

pany, 117 Miss. 548, 78 So. 187. 

Where goods are tendered and con- 
signee does not refuse to accept but for 
his own convenience asks postponement 
of delivery, the character of the car- 
rier’s responsibility changes from that of 
an insurer to that of a warehouseman. 
A warehouseman, of course, is only liable 
in the same manner as a bailee for neg- 
ligence. Where the carrier has fully 
performed its duty by tendering delivery 
of the goods at the place specified in 
the contract, its liability as a carrier 
cannot be prolonged by the consignee’s 
request that delivery be made elsewhere, 
or to another person. 

The liability of a common carrier 
ceases with delivery of the goods at the 
point of destination, according to the 
directions of the shipper, or according 
to the usage or custom of the trade. At 
such place of destination, the delivery 
may be actual, or it may be constructive, 
and, in either case, the liability of the 
carrier terminates with such delivery. 

An actual delivery is made when the 
possession is turned over to the con- 
signee or his duly authorized agent and 
a reasonable time has been given him 
in which to remove the goods. When the 
delivery is then made, the carrier is 
fully discharged from further liability. 

To constitute constructive delivery, the 
carrier must give notice to the consignee, 
or his duly authorized agent, if that is at 
all practicable, of the arrival of the 
goods, and must also give a reasonable 
oportunity and time thereafter for the 
consignee or his agent to remove them. 
When that is done, the liability of the 
carrier as an insurer is terminated, what- 
ever its liability may otherwise be as a 
bailee. Arkadelphia Melting Company 
v. Smoker Merchandise Company, 100 
Ark, 37, 139 SW 680. Boblink vy. Erie 
Railroad Company, 82 NJ Law 547, &2 
Atl. 877. 

It is well settled in most jurisdictions 
that under the common law, a carrier 
may limit his liability to something less 


than the full value of the shipment, 
provided the limitation is just and rea. 
sonable and does not contravene the ef. 
fect of a positive statute or the expres. 
sions of sound public policy. Adams Ex. 
press Company v. Levee, 263 US 19% 
Boston and Maine Railroad Company y, 
Piper, 246 US 439. 


To limit liability, the common carrier 
must procure the assent of the shipper, 
The agreement must be clear and un- 
ambiguous and must be based on a _Spe- 
cial consideration. Uusually, the giving 
and acceptance of a lower rate than 
the usual rate of transportation, is suffi- 
cient consideration for a limitation of lia- 
bility. Chicago, etc. Railroad Company 
v. Miller, 226 US 513. — & R 
Company v. Latta, 226 US 519 


Under the Interstate Caiiniene Act, 
Title 20, Subdivision 11, which has also 
been incorporated in the Motor Car- 
riers’ Act, and which is generally known 
as the Carmack Amendment and with 
the First and Second Cummins Amend- 
ment, no carrier is permitted to limit 
his liability unless he has first estab- 
lished alternative rates with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and has re- 
ceived permission from them in the form 
of a released rates order. 


In addition, he must give to the ship- 
per a choice between the lower and 
higher rates, The question often comes 
up as to what notice must be given to 
the shipper of the fact that the carrier 
has the right to limit liability. The bill 
of lading must carry on it either a decla- 
ration of value by the shipper and the 
payment of a rate following that decla- 
ration, or there must be a stipulation on 
the bill of lading which informs the 
shipper that unless he declares a_ specific 
value, it is agreed that in view of the re- 
leased rate that he is paying, | lia- 
bility is limited to a specific amount, us- 
ually, fifty cents a pound for any ship- 
ment of 100 pounds or less, or fifty cents 
per pound. 

Section 20, Subdivision 11, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, contains an ex- 
ception as to limited valuation in. this 
language: “The exception permits inter- 
state carriers to establish and maintain 
rates depending upon the value de- 
clared in writing by the shipper, or 
agreed upon in writing as the released 

value of the property.” 


Local Carriers 


In so far as the local carriers are 
involved, it is also well settled that 
there must be some legend on the bill 
of lading indicating that unless a greater 
value is declared and a higher rate paid, 
the shipment is limited to a_ specific 
amount. In the absence of such a state- 
ment on the shipping receipt, no limita- 
tion of liability is effected. 

In order to make a claim against a 
local common carrier, there is no neces- 
sity for any notification of claim short of 
the usual statute of limitations which ap- 
plies in a given jurisdiction. However, 
with reference to shipments made in con- 
nection with interstate shipments and 
interstate carriers, a notice of claim 
must be filed in writing within nine 
months after delivery of the shipment 
has been made, or after such time as the 
delivery should have been made, and 
suit must be started within two years 
after written declination of the claim 
by the carrier. 


The shipper can make claim either 
against the originating carrier or the 
destination carrier, or the carrier actu- 
ally responsible. A notice of claim to 
the originating or delivering carrier is 2 
claim binding against all carriers. If 
a claim is made against an intermediate 
carrier, if the claim is wrongly made, 
it is then not binding on the remaining 
carriers. It is therefore most expedient 
to make the claim against either the 
originating or the delivering carrier. 

A notice of claim does not necessarily 
have to be made by the owner. It cal 
be made by any agent of the owner. 
Once the carrier denies liability and 
sends a written notice to that effect, the 
statute begins to run immediately an 
suit must be started within two yeafs 
thereafter. 
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Casualty Actuarial 

Seciety Progress Noted. 
im TALK BY PRES. LESLIE 
Says Word “Casualty” No Longer 


Descriptive of Society’s Scope; Suggests 
Planning Group for 1964 Meeting 





Washington, D.C., Nov. 17—Insurance 
companies will be invited to send repre- 
sentatives to participate in future Casu- 
alty Actuarial Society meetings even 
where they do not now employ an 
actuary according to the Society’s Pres- 
ident William Leslie, Jr. 

In his address before the Society’s Fall 
meeting at the Hotel Statler here, Mr. 
Leslie touched on several current projects 
in the actuarial field including this 
individual company invitational program 
which he said would be more fully de- 
scribed in a bulletin to the press and 
industry to be issued soon. 

Pointing out that the society has mem- 
bers deeply involved in all phases and 
lines of insurance other than life insur- 
ance Mr. Leslie suggested that the word 
“casualty” no longer was descriptive of 
the society’s scope. He stated that the 
name had been “outgrown” and should 
be changed so as to describe more ac- 
curately current activities, especially in 
the fire and allied lines field. 


Will Ask for Report 


“I think the Casualty Actuarial Society 
is misnamed,” Mr. Leslie declared. “The 
object of the society shall be the 
promotion of actuarial and _ statistical 
science as applied to the problems of 
insurance, other than life insurance .. .” 
says Our constitution. 

“Multiple line operations have been 
with us now for some time and there 
may be some who would give this as 
the principal reason that each and every 
one of the 16 largest non-life insurance 
company groups now employ one or 
more members of our society in respon- 
sible positions. While the fact that these 
groups all now write casualty coverages 
may be part of the answer it is far, far 
from the whole answer. 

“Our members are assuming increas- 
ingly important roles in all lines of non- 
life insurance and the title ‘casualty’ 
is not only non-descriptive, it is almost 
misleading. These managements are look- 
ing and should look to this society to 
cultivate and educate the actuarial per- 
sonnel they so badly need. I feel certain 
that our somewhat restrictive name is 
not helping this cause. It may be hurt- 
ing, 

‘IT am going to ask the council to 
aithorize a prompt report concerning 
this matter. I hope we can make some 
teal progress in resolving the question 
na satisfactory manner.” 


One Heading for All Problems 


Mr. Leslie also called for top level 
committees of the organization to co- 
operate with other actuarial bodies in 
tifying the statutory problem of the 
professional status of actuaries. He re- 
marked : 
“Several different events all the way 
tom proposed Federal legislation in the 
labor field to the applicability of un- 
Ncorporated business taxes in one parti- 
ilar state have heightened our already 
isting interest in clarifying this matter 
of the professional status of actuaries. 
All of these problems come - really 
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mder that one heading. That is, the 
sneral problem of professional status 
the legal or statutory sense embraces 
these matters. It also seems clear 
hat the interests of other actuarial 
eS are as much or in some cases 
Ven more involved in this broad prob- 
tm, I am very happy to report that 
(Continued on Page 40) 








McKell to Retire as 
Pres., Sheehy Successor 


IN AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


McKell Continues as Board Chairman 
and C lor to Company; Respec- 
tive Careers of Both Executives 








Climaxing an outstanding career of 
over 50 years of constructive activity 
in the business, William E. McKell an- 
nounced November 17 that he will re- 
tire as president of American Surety at 
end of 1960. He will continue, however, 
as board chairman and has been retained 
as counselor and adviser to the company 
and its officers. 

Henry G. Sheehy, now first vice presi- 
dent, has been appointed by the board 
of directors to become president on Jan- 
uary 1, effective date of Mr. McKell’s 
retirement. 

American Surety, a subsidiary of Trans- 
america Corp. of San Francisco, is one 
the nation’s leading casualty, surety and 
fire companies. 

Mr. Sheehy joined American Surety 
following its acquisition by Transamerica 
Corp. earlier this year. He is also presi- 
dent of Pacific National Fire, another 
Transamerica subsidiary. As head of 


both companies he will coordinate their 
operations in a newly activated program 
through joint regional and branch offices 
throughout U. S. and Canada. He started 
his career as an office boy in American 
Surety’s San Francisco branch. During 
his career he rose rapidly in another 





—at least three years casual 





PHILADELPHIA AREA OPPORTUNITY AVAILABLE 


Leading aggressive independent stock casualty multiple line group 
has position open for casualty man to develop business in Philadelphia 
area. Must be capable of advancement to assistant managerial position 
experience required. Send complete 
resume—all replies confidential. Repl 
writer, 93-99 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Box 2856, The Eastern Under- 








leading company to become its vice pres- 
ident and a director, from which he 
moved into his executive post with 
American Surety. 

Mr. McKell has been a one-company 
man, having joined American Surety in 
1909 at Salt Lake City. In Utah, his 
native state, he served with distinction 
in the House of Representatives and was 
named Speaker of the House in 1925 by 
unanimous vote. American Surety ad- 
vanced him to home office vice presi- 
dency in 1926 to take charge of produc- 
tion. Successively he advanced to first 
vice president in 1945, president in 1955 
and board chairman in 1957, during which 
years the company grew to major promi- 
nence. Among his many industry posts 
Mr. McKell was president of Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
NACSE, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
director, insurance committee chairman, 
N. Y. State C. of C. and president, New 
York Board of Trade. 





Two New Posts For Wolfe 


Evan L. Wolfe, who became general 
manager for the New England division 
of the American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Co. November 1, was elected a vice 
president at a recent meeting of the 
company’s board of directors. Mr. Wolfe, 
who has been associated with American 
Mutual for 13 years, will direct all of the 
company’s sales and service activities in 
the six New England states. 





Our 
not-so-secret 


recipe 





Bouillabaise or beef stew, it’s the proper proportion of ingredients that turns a dish 
into a delight. That we have been serving (and most always, delighting) brokers for 
36 years is, we think, a tribute to our recipe: Liberal commissions, attractive dividend 


and deviation plan, speedy and efficient service, sound financial status . . 


- and a 


heaping officeful of that vital ingredient—know-how. 
Our deviation arrangement and liberal commission make Public Service insurance easier to sell. 


20% DEVIATION: — 
General Liability in all forms. 


15% DEVIATION: 
Fire and allied lines. 


SPECIAL DIVIDEND PAYING: 
Workmen’s compensation. 





WILLIAM E. DANDRIDGE, Agency Supt. * Hempstead: 138 Front St., ROBERT ZMOOS, 
Mgr. * New Rochelle: 245 Hugenot St., W. E. BYRNE, Rep. * Rochester: 10 Gibbs St., 





10% DEVIATION: 

Automobile bodily injury and 
property damage liability: all 
classes. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
HOME OFFICE: 10 Columbus Circle, 


New York 19, N. Y. 
36 years of public service 


WM. C. VAN VECHTEN, Mgr. * Buffalo: 907 Morgan Bidg., JOSEPH MURPHY, Rep. 
Syracuse: 813 State Tower Bidg., JAMES E. MacCOLLUM, Rep. * Miami: 1103 So. 


Miami Ave., THOMAS H. RIGGINS, Mgr. 
Deviations and Div 





idends shown for New York State; . 


Judge Albert Conway 
NYBT Lunch Speaker 


INTRODUCED BY CHR. MEARES 
Fine Turnout at Fall Meeting in N. Y.; 
World Importance of Insurance 
Stressed by the Speaker 





The Insurance Section of New York 
Board of Trade had a fine turnout at its 
fall luncheon meeting at Whyte’s Res- 
taurant, N. Y., November 15 at which 
retired Chief Judge Albert Conway of 
New York Court of Appeal was the 
speaker. He was introduced by Charles 
W. Meares, vice president, New 
York Life, who is chairman of the 
board’s Insurance Section. Harry Legg, 
executive secretary-treasurer, gave his 
report, pointing to a paid membership 
of 120 at present. There are good 
prospects for 1961 membership increases, 
he said, 

Arthur Snyder, publisher of A. M. 
Best Co. publications and president of 
the Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., was named 
as nominating committee chairman and 
his committee will report the 1961 slate 
of officers at the Insurance Section’s 
annual meeting on December 19 at the 
Drug & Chemical Club, New York. 

Chairman Meares welcomed Robert 
Walsh, executive vice president of New 
York Board of Trade, who expressed 
his high regard for the Insurance Section 
“because of the quality it lends to our 
board.” He was glad to report that a new 
medical section has been added and that 
the security section, dormant for many 
years, has been revived. “We are mov- 
ing up as a spokesman for business in 
New York,” said Mr. Walsh. 


Conway Was Ins. Supt. in 1929-30 

In his address Judge Conway stressed 
the importance and stability which insur- 
ance gives to the economic life of the 
nation. He reminded his audience that 
he had served as Superintendent of In- 
surance in New York in 1929 and half 
of 1930. “At the time I sought to avoid 
the appointment,” he explained, “on the 
ground that I had no insurance -contacts 
and thus knew little about this field of 
insurance. I learned to my surprise that 
this very lack of insurance connections 
was one of the most important pre- 
requisites to this office. After taking 
office I soon learned that insurance in 
all its forms was the largest non-govern- 
mental business on this earth and that 
it affects the lives and economic cir- 
cumstances of all of us.” 

Judge Conway in defining Insurance 
said that it is a method of spreading 
over the shoulders of many, the disaster 
and loss which fall upon a single family 
or upon a few individuals “so that they 
might not need to be beaten down to 
earth, economically and often spiritually, 
and thus unable to rise again. . .” Con- 
tinuing the speaker said: 

“Think of what insurance means to 
the world today. It is a truly interna- 
tional business, reaching into the lives 
and fortunes of men without regard to 
boundaries or nationality. Money from 
many nations is here and is being used 
through United States branches to pro- 
vide insurance for our corporations and 
nationals. In turn, our money, flowing 
out through insurance companies and 
through their treaties, covers men and 
businesses on the highways and byways 
of the earth. Insurance makes an enor- 
mous contribution to understanding, 
helpfulness and good will among the 
peoples of the world. While charity has 
been defined as love in action, I think 
insurance may be defined as both love 
and duty in action...” 
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Western Companies Set 
New Nine Month Record 


WRITTEN PREMS. AT $38,716,968 





Western Casualty & Surety, Western 
Fire also Show Slightly Lower Under- 
writing Profit at 50th Anniversary 





& Surety and its 
affiliate, Western Fire, reported slightly 
lower underwriting profit in the third 
quarter compared with the correspond- 


Western Casualty 


ing months of 1959, with combined loss 
and expense ratio of 98.18%, compared 
with 94.23% for the third quarter of 
1959. 

For the 


ratio was 


months the operating 
compared with 96.0% 


nine 
96.5%, 
for the nine months of 1959. 
written during the quarter were $682,612 
more than in the corresponding quarter 
and for nine months amounted to $38,- 
716,968, a new high record. 

Admitted assets were increased to a 
new high record of $77,862,349 on Sep- 
tember 30. Adjusted earnings , including 
increase in equity in une arned premiums, 
amounted to $2,296,823, or $3.83 per 
share, compared with $3.64 per share a 
year ago. For the 12 months ending Sep- 
tember 30, the companies report an in- 
crease in admitted assets of $5,369,981 
and an increase in surplus of $380,389 
after adding $2,418,295 to the reserve 
for comand premiums and $2,074,161 
to the reserve for losses and after the 
payment of $840,000 in cash dividends. 

The companies recently celebrated the 
50th anniversary of their founding on 
November 10, 1910, at Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas. Since then the Western Companies 
have become one of the le ading multiple- 
line insurance organizations of the coun- 
try with nearly one million policyholders 
in 39 states and with annual premium 
income of more than $50 million. Execu- 
tive offices of the companies are located 
in Kansas City, Mo. 


Premiums 





Wisconsin Workmen’s Comp. 
Law Pamphlet is Revised 


A new edition of the Wisconsin work- 
men’s compensation law pamphlet has 
been published by the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Cos. 

The association said the revised pam- 
phlet incorporates important changes in 
the Wisconsin law. It contains a digest 
and complete text of the workmen’s 
compensation law and pertinent sup- 
plementary laws, including all amend- 
ments enacted by the 1959 legislative ses- 
sion. Annotations of cases decided since 
publication of the last edition also are 
included. 

Copies may be obtained from the edi- 
tor, Law Publications, Association of 
Casualty & Surety Cos., 60 John Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. at $1.50 each, plus 
applicable sales tax, which includes any 
supplement issued prior to re-publication 
of the pamphlet. 





Zurich-American Installs 
New IBM Computer System 


What is believed to be the first tape- 
oriented IBM 7070 electronic computer 
system put into use in the insurance in- 
dustry was recently installed in the Chi- 
cago head office of Zurich-American. 
The new computer replaced the compan- 
ies’ dual 650 computer system which was 
put into operation in 1956. 

Like the 650’s, the new 7070 now han- 
dies the recording of all new business, 
billing of MERITmatic auto and 
MERITmatic homeowners, and issuance 
of commission statements. But the 7070 
will materially expedite these operations. 

According to the companies, the tape- 
oriented 7070 computer can scan 75 
inches of tape, or 41,700 characters of in- 
formation, per second. Each reel of tape 
can hold 20,000,000 characters, about 6 
minutes’ scanning time. 


‘LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE’ 1960 


Graduates of American F.&C.’s Institute 
Of Insurance and Human Relations 
Sally Forth in 17 S:ates 

The American Institute of Insurance 
and ‘Human Relations held fall gradua- 
tion exercises recently in Orlando, Fla. 
The institute, an educational branch of 
American Fire & Casualty, was founded 
in 1945 by Walter L. Hayes, president 
of the American—and has since been 
under the direction of Harold E. Mar- 
solf, company vice president. 

Mr. Hays awarded diplomas to grad- 
uates, and concluded his teaching of 
human relations to the students with his 
address, “To Achieve Success.” Mr. 
Marsolf was master of ceremonies. 

James W. Dunn, Clarksville, Tenn., 
special agent for the company in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, was awarded the 
cup for “best speaker” of the class by 
Mr. Hays. Tom R. Brown, Florida State 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner from 
Tallahassee, represented the State In- 
surance Department at the exercises. 

In the “Little Red Schoolhouse,” per- 
manent home of the institute, located 
next door to the American’s home office, 
the students were taught all forms of 
fire and casualty insurance, bonds, pub- 
lic speaking, and civic activities for 
seven weeks. The students were pri- 
marily representatives just entering the 
insurance industry. The graduates have 


now returned to their communities. 
joining the ranks of the other alumni 
in the American’s territory of 17 states 


and the District of Columbia, as well as 
in the home office. 

Earlier in the seven-week course, the 
following officers were elected to lead 
the class: Ronald E. Lively of Sam Bray 


Insurance Agency, Kingsport, Tenn., 
president; J. Edward Jones, E. R. Suth- 
erland Co., Hendersonville, N. C., vice 


president; Mrs. Margaret B. Lively, Sam 
Bray Insurance Agency, Kingsport, 
Tenn., secretary; Shelby Gene Sellars, 
Means Insurance Agency, Panama City, 
Fla., treasurer. ; 

The third annual meeting of the insti- 
tute’s alumni association was recently 
attended by 50 alumni at the Angebilt 
Hotel, Orlando, At the meeting, the 
following officers—all located in Florida 
—were elected to head the alumni asso- 
ciation during the coming year: Presi- 
dent. Marshal C. Robinson of Robinson 
and Baragar Agency, Punta Gorda; vice 


president, Haro'd M. Webb, American 
F. & C. Agency representative in Jack- 
sonville; | secretary, Mrs. Minnie E. 
Meeker, who works with her husband 


in their D. N. Meeker Insurance Agency, 
Clermont, and Hixon B. Eldridge, with 
Darnold & Dorsey, Inc., Orlando. After 
the all-day meeting, the alumni attended 
graduation exerc’ses to welcome new 
graduates. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT DIVIDEND 

Standard Accident board of directors 
have declared dividend +312 of 50 cents 
per share to be paid December 5, 1960 
to common stockholders of record as of 
the close of business November 23, 190. 
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State Farm Companies Make 


Several Field Promotions 

A series of recent promotions in home 
and regional offices of State Farm Com- 
panies has been announced. They in- 
clude: 

Home office, Bloomington, Ill—J. Vin- 
cent Beggs, from manager tax division 
to superintendent of commissions; Jack 
3rown, from superintendent of commis- 
sions to assistant comptroller trainee 
(fire); Sherley Ray Dunn, from district 
manager (Kentucky) to supervisor of 
agency training. 

Toronto, Ont—Brian Bloye, 
sistant claim superintendent 
superintendent. ; 4 

Michigan, Marshall, Mich.—William 
Dansby, from claim ‘superintendent to 
divisional claim superintendent. Midwest, 
Bloomington, IIl—Alfred Loughran, from 
assistant claim superintendent to claim 
superintendent; Charles Van Den Eeden, 
from property ‘claim supervisor to prop- 
erty claim enperteanannt. North Cen- 
tral, St. Paul, Minn—Gilbert Karr, 
from senior risk appraiser to chief risk 
appraiser (life). 

Southeastern, Jacksonville, Fla—Ray- 
mond Dew, from assistant claim super- 
intendent to claim superintendent. East- 
ern, Charlottesville, Va—James T. Gray- 
beal, from assistant claim superintendent 


from as- 
to claim 





to claim superintendent. Texas, Dallas, 
Tex—Rex Kinzinger, from assistant 
claim superintendent to claim superin- 
tendent. 

Western, Berkeley, Calif—Donal1 


Harrington and Grant Cutler, from as- 
sistant claim superintendent to claim 
superintendent. South Central, Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn—A. C. Myers and Ed- 
ward Staten, from assistant claim super- 
intendent to claim superintendent. 





DeLeeuw to Handle Sales 


Robert L. DeLeeuw, recently ap- 
pointed general sales manager by Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability Insurance Co., was 
elected a vice president at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors. Mr. De- 
Leeuw, a resident of Weston, Mass., 


formerly division sales manager for in- 
dustrial lines in the New England Divi- 
sion of Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., 
will head the company’s sales and ma-- 
keting activities throughout the country. 


The 
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State Farm F.&C. Readies 
O.L.&T. Plan for 45 States 


State Farm Fire & Casualty has en- 
tered the casualty insurance field with 
an owners, landlords and tenants policy. 

President T. F. Campbell announced 
the policy has been approved in 45 states 
and should be on the market in more 
than half of them by the end of the year. 
He said that in most states the State 
Farm O.L.&T. policy will be priced 
10% below bureau rates. 

State Farm Fire & Casualty, a wholly- 
owned affiliate of State Farm Mutual 
Auto, began offering “standard risk” auto 
insurance earlier this year to many 
motorists ineligible for coverages in the 
parent company. 





Nat'l Casualty of Detroit 
Advances Otis and Perdiue 


Robert L. Sias, vice president, director 
casualty sales for National Casualty of 
Detroit, announces the appointment of 
Bradley J. Otis as advertising and sales 
promotion manager and Robert Perdiue, 
as agency supervisor of casualty division. 

Mr. Perdiue has been with National 
Casualty in the field on the NASP (no- 
accident-savings-plan) program in Ohio 
and metropolitan Detroit for the past 
three and one half years. 

Mr. Otis comes to National Casualty 
from Kansas City. He has a diversified 
background of advertising, marketing and 
sales promotion experience. 





Utah State Insurance Fund. 
Declares $449,897 Dividend 


The Utah State Insurance Fund has 
declared a dividend of $449,897 to its 
policyholders for the fiscal’ year which 
ended’ June 30, 1960; according :to: John 
W. Rowberry, state finance cofnmis- 
sioner. 

David C. Thomas, insurance fund mat- 
ager, said the dividend Was made -pos 
sible by a net operating income of 
850, of which $438,753 was added to re 
serves. 

During the fiscal year $1.8 million wa 
paid out in compensation and medical 
payments to employes of state, county, 
city or private units insured by the fund 
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‘Collateral Indemnity 
Agreement’ Dropped 


FROM STUYVESANT AUTO PLANS 





Company Acts on Complaint to Sup’t 
Thacher by Danahy of Greater New 


York Insurance Brokers’ Association 





The Stuyvesant Insurance Co. will no 
jonger require certain motorists, having 
“on drivers in their families, to obtain 
“collateral indemnity agreement” in 
addition to their regular automobile li- 
ability insurance policy, it was disclosed 
by the Greater New York Insurance 


Brokers’ Association, Inc. 
C. Joseph Danahy, counsel of the 
Greater New York Insurance Brokers’ 


Association, Inc., said the association had 
opposed this requirement and_ filed a 
complaint with the New York State In- 
surance Department. 

In his letter of complaint, 
ahy stated: “It is submitted that the use 
of this form is violative of the insur- 
ance law in that among other reasons 
the rate filing approved by your Depart- 
ment does not contemplate the insured 
executing indemnity agreements in favor 
of the company. In addition ,the Greater 
New York Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., objects to the use of this form 
since it puts an undue burden on bro- 
kers sand might involve them in litiga- 
tion.” 


Mr. Dan- 


Insurance Superintendent Thomas 
Thacher, following an investigation of 
the brokers’ complaint, informed the 


Greater New York Brokers that Stuy- 
vesant Insurance Co. would discontinue 
the practice of compelling insurance bro- 
kers to have executed by their insureds 
a collateral indemnity agreement. 


Danahy Explains Stuyvesant Method 


In a letter to the association, Mr. Dan- 
ahy explained The Stuyvesant’s method. 


McCracken Made Gen’! Mgr. 


Dwight M. McCracken has succeeded 
William H. Seymour, recently retired, as 
general manager of Liberty Mutual’s 
loss prevention department. Mr. Mc- 
Cracken was formerly manager of the 
company’s motor transport department. 





“Stuyvesant’ Insurance Co. was com- 
pelling brokers to have executed by the 
insureds a form, which was, in substance, 
a collateral indemnity agreement in con- 
nection with the writing of an automobile 
liability policy. This form was required 
by The Stuyvesant when an inspection 
was made by them for an automobile 
liability policy and when they uncovered 
the fact that there was a ‘potential’ 
driver, a resident of the applicant’s 
household who was less than 25 years of 
age who currently does not have a li- 
cense or permit to drive 

“On this form, furnished by The Stuy- 
vesant, the applicant for insurance was 
compelled to represent that his son or 
daughter is not a licensed driver and 
does not drive his car or any other auto- 
mobile. Further, the applicant was com- 
pelled to warrant that if the son or 
daughter ever secured a permit to drive 
or does drive, the applicant will give 20 
days advance notice in writing by reg- 
istered mail. The form further contained 
an indemnity agreement whereby the 
applicant agrees to indemnify the insur- 
ance company in the event that the com- 
pany is required to make any payment 
because the son or daughter is involved 
in any automobile accident, including any 
and all legal expenses insured. 

“We are now advised by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance,” Mr. Danahy 
added, “that he has concluded his in- 
vestigation of our complaint and that the 
company in question is discontinuing the 
practice of compelling brokers to have 
executed by the insureds a collateral in- 
demnity agreement.” 


MUST SIGN AIR TRAVEL POLICY 





U. S. District Court in Michigan Upholds 
Requirement of Personal Signature 
By Applicant 

Requirement of personal signature by 
an air travel insurance policy applicant 
was upheld recently in Bay City, Mich., 
in U. S. district court. 


U. S. Judge Frank A. Picard directed 
a verdict for Associated Aviation Un- 
derwriters and Fidelity & Casualty in an 
action brought by Dr. and Mrs Hervey 
C. Merrill, Saginaw, Mich. to recover 
$31,250 in insurance on the life of their 
son, Ray, 17. The youth was killed in a 
Capital Airlines crash at Tri-City air- 
port near Bay City April 6, 1958. . 

Dr. Merrill had signed his son’s name 
to the application for coverage before 
the boy boarded the plane at Flint. The 
Merrills were beneficiaries. 

Judge Picard ruled there was no com- 
petent evidence that the father hod been 
authorized by his son to apply for trip 
insurance. Dr. Merrill did not testify 
to conversation between himself and his 
son relating to the policy. Under Mich- 
igan law, an “heir” may not testify to 
matters equally within the knowledge 
of himself and the deceased. 

Judy Harrell, 19, Saginaw, the Merrill 
boy’s girl friend, was sworn as a witness 
to the conversation but she professed in- 
ability to remember any details. She 
had accompanied Ray and the father to 
Flint where the youth boarded the 
plane because weather conditions made 
it uncertain if it would land at the Tri- 
City port. The plane crashed in the 
landing attempt, killing all 47 aboard. 

Counsel for the insurors noted that the 
vending machines from which policies 
are obtained in airports all carry the 
conspicuous warning that personal sig- 
natures of applicants are required Plain- 
tiffs’ counsel indicated possibility that the 
verdict might be taken to the U. S. 
appellate court. 


Kemper Companies Name 3, 


Elect Three New Officers 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty and 
American Motorists Insurance Co., divi- 
sions of the Kemper Insurance Group 
have advanced Blaine Platt, from resi- 
dent secretary to second vice president; 
Leonard W. Larson, from assistant sec- 
retary to third vice president, and Clif- 
ford A. Kiracofe, from assistant general 
counsel to general attorney. 

Also, newly elected officers and their 
titles are James McCarthy, general audi- 
tor; and O. D. (Bud) Moreen and Wil- 
liam J. Stief, assistant secretaries. 

Mr. Platt, who joined the Kemper 
Insurance group in 1933, is executive as- 
sistant in the companies’ eastern division 
headquarters at Summit, N. J. Mr. Lar- 
son, a 33-year veteran with the com- 
panies, is a member of the national risks 
staff in the Chicago home office. 

Mr. Kiracofe has been in the Kemper 
home office legal department since join- 
ing the organization in 1934. He also is 
general attorney for Federal Mutual 
Insurance Co. and assistant general coun- 
sel to American Manufacturers Mutual— 
two other affiliates in the Kemper Insur- 
ance group. 

Mr. McCarthy, a certified public ac- 
countant, joined the home office of the 
companies in early 1959. Mr. Moreen, 
who joined the Kemper organization in 
1935, is on the staff of the home office 
statistical department. Mr. Stief, who 
came with the companies in 1946, is op- 
erations manager in the eastern division 
headquarters at Summit, N. 


Arch Named Sales Manager 


Charles E. Arch has been named sales 
manager of American Mutual Liability’s 
Cincinnati office. He was formerly com- 
pany account representative in South 
Bend, Ind. He is a graduate of Ball 
State Teachers College. 
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Casualty Actuarial Society Hears 
Papers on Automobile Merit Rating 


The Casualty Actuarial Society heard 
four papers on auto insurance merit rat- 
ing at its fall meeting November 16-18 
in Washington, D. C. 

Casualty actuaries who delivered 
papers included: Robert \A. Bailey, as- 
sistant actuary, Insurance ‘Co. of North 
America; Lester B. Dropkin, associate 
actuary, New York Insurance Depart- 
ment; Charles C. Hewitt, Jr., actuary, 
American International Underwriters, 
and Eldon J. Klaassen, associate actuary, 
Continental Casualty. 

Mr. Bailey analyzed how much room 
was left for underwriting selection in 
automobile private passenger liabilty in- 
surance after rating selection of the 
present classification plans is taken into 
account. 

He also compared the effectiveness of 
several different merit rating plans with 
other and with other rating cri- 
such as territory, class, multi-car 
discount, etc. He concluded that the 
present multiple classification system in- 
cluding merit rating takes care of only 
half of the total variation among risks 
and that the introduction of merit rat- 
ing has not eliminated the need for care- 
ful underwriting. 


each 
teria 


Mr. Dropkin discussed auto merit 
rating and inverse probabilities. His paper 
represented an extension of the one 


presented by him at last year’s meeting 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society. That 
paper, entitled “Some Considerations on 
Automobile Rating Systems Utilizing 
Individual Driving Records,” presented 
a mathematical description and analysis 
of risk distribution by number of acci- 
dents. 


Dropkin Extends 1959 Paper 


His paper this year extended the con- 
siderations of the previous one in two 
regards. The first explicitly introduced 
the time element into the various form- 
ulas and equations utilized. The second 
was to develop a general expression for 
the probability of having a particular 
number of accidents in subsequent years, 
knowing that a specified number of acci- 
dents have already occurred in a given 
time period in the past. 

This general expression of risk dis- 
tribution, while finding particular appli- 
cation to those automobile merit rating 
systems which determine credits and 
debits on the basis of fixed experience 
periods, is also applicable to those based 
on the number of accident-free years, 
he brought out. 

Mr. Hewitt delivered a paper on “the 
Negative Binomial Applied to the Ca- 
nadian Merit Rating Plan for Indivdual 
Automobile Risks.” 

He stated that recent theoretical de- 
velopments in the ‘Casualty Actuarial 
field “make it possible to forecast by 
means of formula the future accident 
frequency of groups of individual auto- 
mobile drivers where each driver in the 
group has a similar accident history. 

“Merit rating plans for private pas- 
senger automobile insurance based on 
driving records are relatively new in the 
United States. There is very little ex- 
perience available from which to verify 
the formulas so recently developed. 
However, a merit rating plan based upon 
accident record has been in existence in 
Canada for a number of years.” 

Mr. Hewitt’s paper applied the new 
theoretical approach to the merit rating 
class plan used in Canada and developed 
formulas for the future accident fre- 
quency among the various Canadian merit 
rating classes. 

He also tested theoretical expressions 
for future accident frequency against 
actual Canadian results over a recent 





two year period “with quite satisfactory 
results.” 


Klaassen States Plan 


Mr. Klaassen, in proposing multiple 
coverage experience rating plan, pointed 
out: 

“Experience rating plans presently 
used for casualty coverages other than 
workmen’s compensation have been ma- 
terially unchanged for many years de- 
spite radical changes in the business to 
which they have been applied. ‘A mere 
up-dating of the rating values for each 
of the plans did not, however, appear 
to be adequate; additional refinement of 
the plans seemed to be necessary in 
view of the increasing competition and 
narrowing of profit margins in casualty 
insurance. While such refinement neces- 
sarily introduces greater complexity, the 
amount of clerical effort can be mini- 
mized by designing the experience rating 
plan to utilize data processing machin- 
ery. 

“The overall objectives of this experi- 
ence rating plan was to produce the best 
estimate of a risk’s inherent hazard, One 
means of improving this estimate is to 
increase the statistical base for the modi- 
fication by combining the losses and ex- 
posures of several of the insured’s cov- 
erages into a single experience rating 
plan. On the assumption that any given 
risk’s inherent hazard is similar for auto 
liability, miscellaneous liability, and auto 
physical damage, the plan provides for 
the combining of the experience data for 
these lines. 

“This proposed plan is also character- 
ized by use of the multi-split principle, 
presently used with considerable suc- 
cess in workmen’s compensation, and by 
a rating formula which includes the use 
of both primary and excess losses for all 
sizes of risks and which is independent 
of the usual lengthy tables of credibility 
values. While the illustrative values 
used for the parameters in the rating 
formula produce less responsiveness than 
plans currently in use, the formula is 

completely flexible and any degree of 
responsiveness may be achieved by suit- 
able selection of the parameters. Loss 
limitations are included in this plan on 
a per claim basis instead of the usual 
per accident basis. 

“As compared to current experience 
rating plans, this proposed plan should 
have its greatest effectiveness in the 
rating of risks producing approximately 
$300 to $10,000 annual premium, i.e. large 
enough to qualify for experience rating 
but too small to qualify for retrospective 
rating.” 





Leslie Notes Progress 


(Continued from Page 37) 


in informal talks with representatives 
of the Society of Actuaries the frame- 
work of this problem seems to be agreed. 

“T have not the slightest doubt but 
that after appropriate consideration of 
the matter within our respective organi- 
zations that the several actuarial bodies 
concerned can and will undertake a joint 
effort to generate a sound solution.” 

(Citing a suggestion for papers for a 
special 50th anniversary volume of the 
society’s “Proceedings”, Mr. Leslie sug- 
gested the formation ofa planning group 
to ready a suitable program for the 
November 1964 meeting when the an- 
niversary will be celebrated. 

“In order to get this project properly 
underway”, he brought out, “TI believe 
the council should consider the appoint- 
ment of a committee of prominent mem- 
bers to be a steering committee with 
the breadth of vision to encourage us 
to do this job well. I am sure that we 
can make this a signal event not only 
for our Society and profession but for 
the advancement of actuarial and statis- 
tical science generally.” 


Morrill Tired of Undue Criticism 
Of Ins. Industry —Offers Remedy 


Washington, D.C., Nov. 17—Calling for 
the cessation of the insurance business 
as a “whipping boy of political dema- 
gogues, of jokesters and of some parts 
of the press”, Thomas C. Morrill, State 
Farm Mutual vice president, proposed 
before the Fall meeting of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society here today, an asso- 
ciation composed of fire and casualty 
executives “to exert the power of its 
prestige toward the maintenance of 
standards of conduct which entitle our 
business to the unfailing respect and con- 
fidence of the people.” 

Mr. Morrill said it was time insurance 
stopped being “the patsies for the fringe 
elements who are enriching themselves 
through the misfortunes of others and 
out of the pockets of policyholders”. The 
association he advocated would curb this 
tendency by acting as the “protector” of 
the insurance image and as the “joint 
conscience” of its joint enterprise. 

Earlier in his talk entitled “The 
Common Denominator”, Mr. Morrill 
stressed that the common denominator 
of the problems of the insurance busi- 
ness is public opinion. He brought out 
that “as an industry, our skills in making 
a statistical case for our rates are well 
developed, but our skills in dealing with 
the public opinion problems which rate 
filings present are still those of under- 
graduates.” 

Mr. Morrill cited newspaper accounts 
of the disillusionment and_ crippling 
financial losses of peoples who found out 
that their losses from Hurricane Donna 
would not be paid, or would not be paid 
in full. 


Legal But Not erp 


“True,” said Mr. Morrill, “our policies 
exclude ‘rising water’, they contain 
‘actual value’ clauses, and some dwelling 
policies still have coinsurance provisions. 
All quite legal and in accordance with 
the policy contract? Yes, and this may 
satisfy the insurance technician. But does 
it satisfy the customer ?” 

Turning next to the auto insurance 
market, Mr. Morrill cited many reasons 
that made for its tightening—none the 
fault of insurance business. “Yet.” he 
declared, “it has taken the serious threat 
of legislation to awaken the business to 
the inequity of capricious cancellations, 
arbitrary withdrawal from our territories 
or classes of business. No segment of our 
business looks as good on cancellations, 
non-renewals and market restrictions as 
it should 

Mr. Morrill emphasized that the insur- 
ance industry must put a stop to courses 
of action which overlook legitimate in- 
terests of its customers, “or which sub- 
ject them to arbitrary group or class 
treatment rather than dealing with them 
as human beings and individuals.” He 
continued: 

“Our business needs a restatement of 
its reason for being. It needs a clear 
sense of purpose. We need to reassess 
our trusteeship, not as measured by the 
letter of the contract, but by the spirit 
of the transaction which led a human 
being to respose his confidence in us. 
When we induce a man to exchange his 
money for the peace of mind to be found 
in a piece of paper, we take on an 
obligation to give him what he paid for.” 

Mr. Morrill believes the way that will 
best accomplish this aim is through an 
association of principal executives from 
all segments of fire and casualty insur- 
ance, formerly organized with a small 
permanent staff. “I am not thinking of 
an organization which would assume, 
supplant or overlap any of the functions 
now being discharged by existing asso- 
ciations,” he quickly pointed out. Rather: 

“The trade associations would be the 
instruments by which, in addition to their 
present responsibilities, the programs of 
the summit group (the recent meeting 





of 30 auto insurance executives on the 
uninsured motorist problem) would be 
implemented. The industry association 
would amount to a general assembly of 
all lines other than life and health.” 


No More Jamming Techniques 


“Obviously, such an association could 
not concern itself with such matters as 
rates and coverages for both legal and 
practical reasons. Yet the direct ex- 
change of viewpoints which it would 
permit would surely contribute to order- 
liness and sound practice in the business 
—something which is being sought toda; 
in more than one ideological camp. 

“In the past we have all engaged in 
beaming messages across our boundaries 
extolling the virtues of our own methods 
in Voice of America fashion, while 
enthusiasts in each segment practiced 
their “Jamming” techniques. More would 
be accomplished in the direct exchanges 
that the forum of a general assembly 
would permit, no matter how wide the 
differences might be at the outset.’ 

Mr. Morrill said the topics with which 
such an association might concern itself 
are many. “They might include the sup- 
port and strengthening of state regula- 
tion, improvement of the examination 
system, a concerted public relations 
program, the exposure of claim fraud, 
exaggeration and collusion, as well as 
assigned risks, subjects defense, financ'al 
responsibility and traffic safety now be- 
ing jointly pursued. 

“Another subject of broad import 
which such a group might logically ex- 
plore is that of protecting the public 
from loss through the insolvency of 
insurers.” 

Said Mr. Morrill: “The grand line of 
development of our business can only 
be that of discovering and meeting the 
real needs of people for protection from 
economic loss and from the emotional 
turmoil inherent in any threat to family 
or business security, No tradition which 
interferes with achieving that objective 
is worth saving, and every moment lost 
in destroying it is a moment in which 
we risk our own destruction as private 
enterprise.” 


C. & S. Club’s Christmas 
Party in N. Y. to Be Dec. 14 


The a annual dinner and Christmas 
party of the Casualty & Surety Club oi 
New York will be held Wednesday, De- 
cember 14 at Waldorf- Astoria Hotel, 
New York. This is the holiday season's 
biggest social event for members and 
friends of the club and always attracts 
an attendance of around 800 including 
out-of-town people. 

Benjamin F. Gates, Hartford Accident, 
the club’s first vice president, is chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. 
George F. Avery, U.S.F.&G., president 
of the club, will extend welcome, and 
Howard L. Cox, U.S.F.&G., as secretary 
treasurer, is handling seating arrange: 
ments. He urges that table reservations 
be made not later than 12 noon, Wed- 
nesday, December 7 which is the dead- 
line. Guest tickets are $20 each. 








National Safety Council 
Elects Ennes to Board 


Howard Ennes, director of the Bir 
reau of Public Health for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, has been electe! 
to the National Safety Council’s boar! 
of directors. He was also named chait- 
man of the council’s Home Safety Cor 
ference. 

On assuming office, Mr. Ennes pointed 
out that accidents in the home last yea 
took 26,000 lives, a toll second only 
motor vehicle deaths. Nearly four million 
home accidents during 1959 cost the ne 
tion $900 million in lost time, ™ 
duced productivity, and medical and ho 
pital costs, he added. 
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follows : 


Fenton A. S. Gentry 
In ‘Mr. Gentry’s opinion the primary 
cause of automobile insurance cancella- 
tions is inadequate rates. He said that 
if the rate level for automobile insur- 
ance will not pay for losses and expenses 
on average risks the carriers are com- 
pelled by economic factors to endeavor 
to control underwriting losses and the 
market becomes more restricted than is 
desirable for a free and ready market. 
He further pointed out: 
“There has been too much resistance 
to approval of rate levels required by 
certain segments of the industry provid- 
ing a substantial portion of the market 
because higher rates were requested 
than some competition carriers, Deep 
and conscientious concern on the part of 
(Commissioners that rates for such seg- 
ments of the industry would become ex- 
cessive ‘have not been justified by the 
facts. On the contrary evidence indi- 
tates rates in such instances have been 
too greatly depressed. .. .” 
The speaker then said that the criteria 
of excessiveness in rate making is con- 
trolled by contention between carriers to 
acquire the available automobile insur- 
ance business if rates are adequate. 
“Competition is increased by the re- 
moval of unnecessary barriers or bur- 
dens On carriers desiring to enter mar- 
kets to compete. This includes the pol- 
ity of state authorities for admission of 
carriers and tor the approval of ade- 
quately rated competitive program. 
“Drivers in assigned risk plans should 
jay their loss and expense costs to elimi- 
mate the necessity for carriers to finance 
the operation of such plan from pre- 
mums collected on the better and safer 
trivers. To force carriers to subsidize 
wh risks is a substantial deterrent to 
wmpetition because the profit incentive 
§ the mainspring of such competition. 
lt is a means of penalizing the good 
iriver rate-wise to favor the hazardous 
iriver, 
‘Since adequate rates are required to 
provide the profit motive to stimulate 
fective competition, improved public 
tations are useful in creating favorable 
public acceptance of adequate rates. 
e legislative modifications of rate 
regulatory statutes are indicated to les- 
n political opposition to realistic and 
quitable rate regulation. 
“Expanding automobile insurance re- 
(urements will necessitate additional 
tunds for proper financing of the in- 
teased volume. Adequate funds will be 
orthcoming only if the industry is rec- 
tized as a business enterprise oper- 
ted on the profit motive and returned to 
‘profit position. 
‘Tf sufficient capital is not available 
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meet the expanding requirements, for 
wtomobile insurance, markets will be- 
“Me more restrictive and the cancella- 
‘on problem will appear. On the other 
if adequate rates are established 
each segment of the automobile in- 
‘tance business, competition for avail- 
business will cure any restriction in 
patket and any cancellation prob- 


NAII Forum Explores Cis of 


Auto Cancellations; Rennie for Pool 


One of the best attended sessions at the recent NAII annual meeting in 
St. Louis was the forum at which the auto policy cancellation problem was 
thoroughly explored by three member company executives. They were Fenton 
A. S. Gentry, NAII’s newly elected president, who heads the Southern Fire & 
Casualty of Knoxville, Tenn., put his emphasis on “Relevance of Rate Structure”; 
Dr. Robert A. Rennie, vice president-research, Nationwide Insurance Companies, 
who told about the “Role of Independent Companies in Expanding the Voluntary 
Market”, and N. L. Reuter, secretary, Emmco Insurance Co., who stressed “Certain 
Fundamentals Which Underwriters Must Consider.” 
General Casualty of Wisconsin, was the moderator and kept things moving. 

The recommendation made by Dr. Rennie to alleviate this troublesome problem 
was that the industry consider the idea of an underwriting pool as recently proposed 
by Edgar E. Isaacs, vice president of the Atlantic Companies. However, he would 
diminate the reinsurance features of this pool arrangement and convert it into 
a simple clearing account. In this way, he felt, each company would write all 
business presented to it by its agents and underwriters, in the free exercise of 
their judgment, would decide whether the risk was one which their company 
would insure, or whether it was a clearing account risk. _ 

Observations made by each of the speakers in this forum are expressed as 


P. N. Snodgrass, president, 


In closing Mr. Gentry said: 

“The public interest requires a free 
and ready market for automobile insur- 
ance. In the long run, it cannot be pro- 
vided by any segment of the industry 
below cost. Since competition among 
carriers will keep automobile insurance 
rates reasonable, adequate rates for each 
group of policyholders are essential to 
keep such coverage freely available and 
to meet the growing demand for this 
protection.” 


Dr. Robert A. Rennie 


Pointing to the advantages of the pool 
method of operation, Dr. Rennie said 
that it would remove the stigma assigned 
risks feel under the present system. “It 
would eliminate,” he said, “many of the 
expenses of the assigned risk plan, and 
would avoid most of the costs of a sep- 
arate company. It would use the existing 
agency, underwriting, and claim facilities 
of each insurer in each state. As Mr. 
Isaacs thas stated: ‘Every deserving 
member of the insuring public would 
know that automobile is readily avail- 
able to him through the production 
source and company of this choice... .’” 

In proposing the elimination of the 
reinsurance features from the pool and 
converting it into a simple clearing ac- 
count, the speaker said: “In so doing 
each company would write all business 
presented to it by its agents. Under- 
writers, in the free exercise of their 
underwriting judgment, would decide 
whether the risk was ‘one which the 
company would insure, or whether it was 
a clearing account risk. If the latter, 
they would forward the details to the 
clearing account office. Similarly, if at 
a later time a particular risk in the in- 
surer’s own portfolio fell below its un- 
derwriting standards, it would be trans- 
ferred to the clearing account portfolio, 
or vice versa. 

“Each company would be allowed per- 
missible loss and expense ratios to ad- 
minister the clearing account business. 
The companies would thus build up cred- 
its or deficits in the clearing account 
depending upon its experience with the 
account business. ‘Credits or penalities 
would be levied to offset any variations 
in the percentage of clearing account 
business on its books which was above 
or below the average. Any overall def- 
icits in the clearing account would be 
raised through an assessment levied 
against each participating member of 
the clearing account in proportion to its 
total writings of automobile liability busi- 
ness. 


Advantages of Clearing Account 


“What are the advantages of such a 
clearing account? It would permit every 
licensed driver to obtain coverage with- 
out delay. It would generally eliminate 
the problem of cancellations, rejections, 
and assigned risk involvement. No bur- 
densome administrative expenses would 
be encountered because each company’s 
regular underwriting and claims facilities 
would be used. No separate corporate 


(Contiuued on Page 44) 





ARE YOU 
GETTING 
THIS KIND OF 
NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 
SUPPORT? 





TWO FINE HALF-HOUR TV SHOWS 
FOR 26 SUNDAYS ON NBC-TV 


Would you like to have your prospects pre-sold on your services and 
your company before you make the call? You bet you would. That’s 
why the Kemper Insurance companies are again backing their agents 
with a solid schedule of prestige advertising on network television. 


Two top programs will be paving the way to increased sales for agents 
of Kemper Insurance companies on Sunday afternoons starting Sep- 
tember 25. Celebrity Golf will feature well-known personalities of the 
entertainment world challenging Slammin’ Sammy Snead to nine-hole 
matches, with donations to worthy charities hinging on the outcome. 
Immediately following, Chet Huntley Reporting will turn the keen 
scrutiny of the country’s ace news reporter on timely and intriguing 
topics of national and international importance. 


This Sunday double-feature of sports and news will expose millions 
of viewers weekly to sales messages on the independent agency service, 
countrywide facilities, full line protection and savings opportunities 
through policyholder dividends available through agents of Kemper 
Insurance companies. 


If you are interested in representing one of the progressive 
Kemper Insurance companies and getting this kind of national 


advertising support, write Agency Production Department, 
Home Office, Chicago 40. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY LIFE ASSOCIATION (A Mutual Legal Reserve Company) 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FEDERAL MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


KEMPER 


INSURANCE 





divisions of Chicago 40 
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‘Rehabilitation Job 
Ahead for Insurance 


W. SCOTT ALLAN TELLS AMA 








Liberty Mutual Executive States Four 
Point Plan to Further Rehabilitation 
Process, Avoid Gov't Interference 





In gauging the impact of compensation 
rehabilitation programs since World War 
W. Scott Allan, 
ident and manager of 
for Liberty Mutual of Boston, 
American Manage- 
Association’s fall conference, that 
“still a great deal of misconcep- 


assistant vice 
medical services 
last week 


pres- 


in Chicago told the 
ment 
there is 
tion and confusion as to the availability 
and the proper utilization of these pro- 
grams, services and facilities.” 

Mr. Allan, 
a well-known 
said further that 
ber of 


who is the administrator of 


rehabilitation program, 


“despite the vast num- 


persons in need of rehabilitation 


services and the implications for size- 


able economic savings through effective 


use of such methods, it is readily ap- 
parent that we have hardly begun to 
tackle the real job of definitive rehabili- 


tation.” He continued: 

“We have not yet learned to effectively 
translate the obvious and clearly defined 
economic values of rehabilitation to pro- 
and labor groups, 


fessional, business 


service agencies, or indeed the American 


public, in terms which are readily under- 


stood and accepted.” 
Translation is Possible 


Mr. 
for all those 
cerned with 


Allan believes that if it is possible 
who are interested or con- 
rehabilitation programs to 
effect this translation in the next few 
years, there should be no difficulty in 
filling existing rehabilitation facilities and 
services to capacity and creating a more 
realistic need for more. 

During his talk, Mr. Allan reviewed 
economic factors in the rehabilitation 
process then turned to the future of 
workmen’s compensation. He predicted 
the gradual spread of mandatory pro- 
visions in the workmen’s compensation 
acts. 

“Provisions,” Mr. Allan said, “which 
will require the carrier of the self-insured 
employer to provide rehabilitation in the 
same way that they are now required to 
provide medical care.” He added: 

“In the immediate future, it is vitally 
necessary that American industry and 
insurance recognize that they are going 
to have to develop a much better pro- 
gram along the following lines: 

“1. Provision of follow-up and coordin- 
ation after illness or injury of an em- 
ploye. 

“2. Supervision of medical 
both quality and timeliness 

“3. Utilization of modern rehabilitation 
services and facilities. 

“4. Evaluation of work potential and 
skills with consequent selective but pro- 
ductive job placement.” 

Mr. Allan observed that “to do any less 
would be a futher invitation to the as- 
sumption by government programs of 
responsibility in these areas. 


care as to 


Service Aspects Assuming Greater 


Importance 
“Under pressure of the public need 
and interest,” he continued, “the service 


aspects of insurance coverage are assum- 
ing greater and greater importance. 
Sound prevention techniques, im- 
proved medical service and rehabilitation 
methods leading to the effective control 
of disability, realistic recognition | of bene- 
fit levels in the light of today’s wages 
and cost of living are vital to the indus- 
trial insurance pattern of the present. 
The real hope for the future seems 
to lie in the willingness of insurance 
carriers, self-insured employers and the 
state administrative authorities to com- 
bine forces and to imaginatively create 
maximum opportunity for restoration for 


loss 


the ill or injured workman. In any such 
cooperative attempt, the parties con- 
cerned would, in the final analysis, be 
facing up to the real challenge of oc- 
cupational and non-occupational illness 
and injury as the great promise that it 
holds tor the American competitive and 
Democratic system rather than an 
sumed problem. 

“Former secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare Marion B. Folsom, in 
testifying before the fiscal policy snb- 
committee of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee in Washington late in 1957, stated: 

“*Therefore, national, state and local 
public and private agencies should lay 
still more emphasis on prevention, con- 


as- 


trol and rehabilitation. The nation’s 
continued economic growth can be as- 
sured over the long run only by adequate 
and prudent investment in America’s 
basic resources—the human resources.’ 
“Whether we like it or not,” Mr. Allan 
concluded, “we are living in the midst 
of a socio-economic revolution, appli- 
cable not only to medicine but to most 
other segments of our society and econ- 
omy. We are learning that no one seg- 
ment can any longer meet the challenges 
of an informed and insistant public by 
itself—rather that it needs to work close- 
ly with other forces to accomplish the 
conquest of disability within the frame- 
work of our private enterprise system.” 





ee 
RE-ELECT BUCKMAN, BERNHAR) 
William B. Buckman, manager of th 
research department of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Cos. has been re 
elected to membership on the Nation 
Industrial Conference Board. 
William Bernhard, deputy general aq. 
torney of the General Accident Fire 
Life Assurance Corp., Ltd., also wa 
unanimously re-elected at a recent meet. 


ing of the conference board. Messrs 
Buckman and Bernhard will serve as the 
association’s representatives to the 
board’s governing body for a period 9 
one year. 








‘$9,634 in premiums made Friday the 13th my lucky day!” 


says Charles B. Jones, AStna Casualty Agent in Philipsburg, Penna. 


“Thanks to the help and incentive of A&tna Casualty’s 
Friday the 13th Hoodoo Day promotion, I produced 
$9,634 of annualized premiums in Accident and Sick- 
ness lines. Hoodoo Day, one of the best sales ideas I 
know of, opens the door to wholesale A&S business 
and a substantial increase in commissions.” 


Mr. Jones’ reaction is typical of the enthusiasm 
expressed by many agents who participate in AZtna 


Casualty’s selling promotions. 
for example, held every Friday the 13th, an intensive 
A&S sales campaign helps A°tna agents increase their 
production dramatically in this profitable line. And 
since the new Salary Budget Income Protection Plan 
was introduced, all previous sales records have been 


On Hoodoo Day, 


broken. Every Hoodoo Day builds new enthusiasm, 


because, for most Aitna Casualty agents, Friday the 
13th is truly a lucky day. 


Agency Building is Our Business 


ZAETNA CASUALTY 


Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions 
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The responsibility of private industry 
for the future pattern of health care and 
more specifically what one company is 
doing in this field for its elderly em- 
ployes were topics for discussion last 
week in Chicago during an American 
Management Association panel: “Indus- 
try’s Role in Medical Care for the Re- 
tired.” 

Morton D. Miller, vice president and 
associate actuary, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, New York, told those at 
AMA’s fall insurance conference that 
“only through a maximum effort by all, 
accomplished with the speed of great 
urgency, can we hope to demonstrate 
the lack of need for the balance to be 
tipped toward greater government par- 
ticipation in the provision of health care 
to the detriment of individual responsi- 
bility.” 
E. D. Starkweather, North American 
Aviation, Inc., vice president in charge 
of personnel, Los Angeles, stated that 
while his company was not an exponent 
of “cradle to grave” responsibilities for 
employers, or socialized medical care, 
“we do recognize our responsibilities to 
the employe and to the community.” 
Other panel participants included Jer- 
ome Pollak, program consultant, so- 
cial security department, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft & 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, ‘Detroit; ‘James E. 
Stuart, president of the Blue Cross 
Association, New York City, and Leon- 
ard W. Martin, Ph.D. acting director, 
economic research department, American 
Medical Association, Chicago. 


Should Help States 


Speaking of further government in- 
irusion into the health insurance field, 
Mr, Miller said it will depend in part 
upon the successful implementation of 
the law recently enacted. 

He urged that those who believe Con- 
gress did the right thing in not enacting 
amore general medical care plan for the 
aged, should do everything they can to 
encourage states to set up meaningful 
programs under the medical assistance 
sections of ‘H.R. 12,580. 

Mr. Miller pointed out that wide lati- 
tude has been given to the states “to 
determine the criteria for eligibility for 
medical assistance. Consideration may 
be given in whole or in part to the in- 
come and resources of the individual, but 
consistent with the objectives of the law, 
the standards must be reasonable and 
not as stringent as those which may ap- 
tly to public assistance recipients. Thus 
td lien may be imposed on the property 
of an individual during his lifetime. 

“Each state, too, is required to fix the 
«ope of medical and hospital services to 
be covered by its plan within the broad 
tage of such services that are eligible 
‘or partial reimbursement by the Federal 








-d 15, Com 








matching funds, subject only to the ne- 
tesity to include some institutional. and 
‘me non-institutional care. A_ state 
st also decide how its plan is to be 
inistered, ie. whether through an 
ing or a new state agency, and how 
of the administration should be 
ed out at the local level. Federal 
aid in meeting the costs of a state’s plan 
range from 50% to 80%, depending 
the income level in the particular 



















































Industry’s Role In Medical Care for 
The Retired Discussed by AMA Panel 


state. 
vide for its financial participation, pre- 
sumably through the allocation of gen- 
eral revenues for this purpose.” 


Each state must, of course, pro- 


Mr. Miller, in next discussing indus- 
try’s role, said it plays a major part since 
three quarters or more of all health 
insurance plans are provided through em- 
ployment. 

Pointing to his own company, he de- 
clared that close to 60% of Equitable’s 
group certificate holders can look for- 
ward to the continuance of some health 
insurance benefits after retirement. 
“About five-sixths will have their bene- 
fits continued in whole or in part under 
the group plan; the remaining one-sixth 
will have the right to convert to an indi- 
vidual health insurance policy without 
evidence of health. In comparison with 
our situation only three years earlier 
there has been a 50% increase in the 
proportion with a continuance right. 

“Excellent as this progress toward re- 
tirement health benefits has been, we 
must maintain our efforts without flag- 
ging. By way of comparison, under the 
more mature coverage of group life in- 
surance there is a continuance of insur- 
ance into retirement under more than 
90% of the Equitable’s in force volume. 
In addition, all employes have the con- 
version right. 

“The continuance of benefits directly 
under the group plan has many advan- 
tages as compared with the conversion 
mechanisms,” said Mr. Miller. He then 
cited flexibility, i.e.; benefits may be 
determined to fit the needs of the re- 
tiring employes in the locality where 
they are; modifications in benefit levels 
can be made; there is a considerable 





savings in overhead “as compared with 
the administration of individual conver- 
sion policies arising from the ability of 
the policyholder to centralize the hand- 
ling of benefits for his pensioners. 


More to be Done 


“The quality of the health benefits 
continue after retirement has steadily 
been improving, but, here too, there is 
more to be done. The Equitable is pre- 
pared to underwrite the continuance of 
aa active employe benefit level in full 
into retirement and a number of our 
plans do so. The health insurance plan 
for Federal government employes, ef- 
fective this July, provided full benefits 
for future retiring employes and _ their 
dependents, which may tend to establish 
such a pattern. 

“Pensioner benefits should include 
coverage for spouses, and dependent 
children as well, and most of the Equi- 
table plans do. Continuance should also 
be available to spouses surviving at the 
death of the pensioner, in much the same 
way in principle as survivorship income 
benefits are provided, and we are seeing 
more of this practice. 

“Consideration too should be given to 
extending retirement continuance to an 
existing pension roll of previously re- 
tired employes, as a number of plans 
have done. Recognition of this responsi- 
bility by the Federal government led to 
a separate plan for its prior pensioners; 
the details of which are now being 
worked out. 

“Probably, as in the case of Group life 
insurance, the conversion privilege should 
be available under all plans whether they 
have retirement continuance or not. In 
that way protection for the retiring em- 
ploye is afforded where the policyholder 
is not yet ready to consider retirement 
continuance. Furthermore, the pensioner 
is not left without any protection in the 
event the group plan were to be discon- 
tinued. 

“Where there is the conversion right 
but not retirement continuance, it is 
helpful for conversion policy premiums 
to be deducted from annuity checks due, 
as the case of the steelworkers. Some 
economies of administration can be 
achieved in that way, but more im- 
portantly, ‘it is made easier for the 
pensioner to keep his benefits in force 
and thereby more coverage is actually 
achieved.” 

In conclusion, 


Mr. 


Miller remarked: 


“Without a doubt in my mind, the em- 
ployes of this country want the security 
of retirement health benefits for them- 
selves and their families. While they 
may not deliberately seek to have the 
government provide these benefits, they 
will not turn away from the government 
unless private voluntary efforts are suc- 
cessful in meeting this need as they see ° 


North American’s Program 


E. D. Starkweather, who told of North 
American Aviation’s retired employe in- 
surance program, said because of his 
company’s policy of community interest 
and concern for its retired employes a 
pre-retirement program was established 
a few years ago. The purpose of which 
was to help employes continue to be re- 
sponsible citizens in their communities 
after retiring. 

“We believe,’ said Mr. Starkweather, 
“we have obligations to our employes 
who retire after devoting many years 
of their working life to North American. 
We also recognize that a retired em- 
ploye can become a community problem 
if he is not adequately covered by hospi- 
tal and surgical insurance. 

“Our retirement program includes not 


only medical insurance coverage, but 
also pre- -retirement counseling. Retire- 
ment is a new phase of life, with new 


kinds of problems and decisions that 
must be faced. It calls for mental as 
well as financial adjustments. We believe 
a carefully planned retirement, with the 
planning begun several years before, can 
minimize or even eliminate many of re- 
tirement’s problems.” 

Cost of North American’s retirement 
program is $5.50 per month for coverage 
of the retiree alone, or $13.50 for cover- 
age of himself and his eligible depend- 
ents, ‘Mr. Starkweather reported. 


Details of Coverage 


He said coverage did not include a 
death benefit since such a benefit is in- 
cluded under the overall retirement pro- 


gram. It does however, include the fol- 
lowing: 
For hospital expense insurance—room and 


board reimbursement for ward or semi-private 
accommodations up to $24 a day for as long as 
70 days, also, reimbursement for special services 
up to $480. 
For surgical operation insurance—a fee sched- 
ule with a maximum of $350. For physicians’ 
(Continued on Page 45) 











Detroit 26, Michigan. 


THAT THIRD HAND 
..4 SILENT PARTNER 


Every National Representative scores with his 
third hand—his power-packed sales portfolio. 
Silent! Yes! But loud with prospect appeal. 
With this third hand, representatives have 
plenty of help in selling the finest in 
Disability Income, Hospital and Surgical 
coverages for the Individual, Family, 
Franchise or True Group case. 


Guaranteed Renewable Policies Available! 


Establish and build your own Direct Agency 
—highly attractive agency appointments in 
select territories now available. Write today 
for full particulars— Address: Accident & 
Health Div., National Casualty Company, 


REMEMBER—IT'S EASIEST TO SELL THE BEST! 
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‘New York A. & H. Club 
Marks 35th Milestone 
TOP EXECUTIVES AT DINNER 
Welcomed by President Moe and Vice 


President Cornett; N. Y. Deputy 
Supt. Alford a Principal Speaker 








The Accident & Health Club of New 
York, one of the oldest and largest in 
the country which now has a membership 
of 300 paid members celebrated its 35th 
anniversary on November 10 at a well 
attended dinner in Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York. It was a gala occasion at which 
top ranking company executives joined 
with their A. & H. department heads 
and underwriters in recognizing this 
significant milestone. 

Although Superintendent of Insurance 
Thomas Thacher of New York was un- 
able to attend, he sent congratulations 
through his Deputy Superintendent 
Newall G. Alford, Jr., who gave one of 
the principal talks. The other guest 
speaker was Wingate H. Lucas, govern- 
ment information consultant in General 
Electric’s government relations service 
department. 


President Moe Records Progress 


Douglas J. Moe, second vice president 
of Colonial Life of America, who is 
president of the club, in his welcoming 
remarks pointed to the high place which 
the New York club occupies in the 
industry. He paid tribute to the many 
companies which have had the vision 
to support the organization over the 
years, and he hoped that those companies 
not now represented would be willing to 
encourage their younger men to join 
the club. 

Mr. Moe stressed the importance of 
monthly get-togethers at which current 
problems of the business are discussed 
pro and con. He said that the emphasis 
this year has been placed on workshop 
forums similar to those conducted on 
a larger scale by the Health Insurance 
Association of America. 

President Moe then gave recognition 
to 16 of the older members of the Club, 
most of whom are past presidents who 
have been largely responsible for its 
growth over the years. They include F. 
E. Boes, Frederic Bumby, Francis T. 
Curran, Arnold W. Danckwerth, Harold 
M. George, Wesley T. Hammer, Hugo 
Henn, William L. Kick, Thos. E. Mc- 
Grath, Henry B. Mitchell, George F. 
Monks, Robert Pope, Edmund Smith, 
Julius L. Ullman, W. Franklyn White 
and Ray C. Williams. 


In addition to top company executives 
the gathering was graced by the presence 
of two key men of the International 
Association of Health Underwriters— 
Webster Hurley, Manhattan Life, who 
is IAHU zone manager for this area, 
and Howard J. Rosan, CLU. vice pres- 
ident. Bruce Gifford, IAHU managing 
director, wired congratulations as did 
Past Presidents Ed Anderson and Ed- 
mund Smith. 


Cornett Introduces Speakers 
W. B. Cornett, A. & S. sales and 


service director of The Prudential, who 
is program vice president of the club 
this year and slated for the presidency 
in 1961, introduced the speakers as well 
as head table celebrities. He expressed 
his pride in the fine turnout of over 200. 

Deputy Superintendent Alford started 
off by saying that state regulations of 
health insurance may be due for a re- 
evaluation. He had in mind the comment 
made by U.. S. Senator Estes Kefauver 
at a press conference in St. Louis the 
other week that the Senate’s Antitrust 
and Monopoly subcommittee, of which 
he is chairman, plans to delve into the 
regulation of A. & S. early in 1961. 

The speaker then said that the three 
principal aspects of coverage with which 
the public has been chiefly concerned 
are availability, continuity and price. He 
further emphasized that the public 
demands that the protection of health 
insurance policies be assured for a period 
of time. 

There is little question, Mr. Alford 


NA Forum 


(Continued from Page 41) 


entity would be needed to handle the 
clearing account,—the staff consisting of 
a few accountants and auditors. 

“The clearing account could be grad- 
ually self-liquidating because each in- 





continued, that the health insurance 
business is “fairly competitive”. While 
there is not an up-to-date count of the 
variety of health insurance plans and 
riders available to New York residents 
the total number of individual policies 
and policy forms run into the thousands. 
He stressed that as a result it is prac- 
tically impossible to come to a definitive 
conclusion about the significance of rate 
competition in the individual health in- 
surance business. 

The speaker cautioned, however, that 
due to the multitude of policies available, 
the public is not in a position to judge 
for itself and must be guided in the 
selection of adequate protection. 


Lucas Urges Interest in Politics 


Wingate H. Lucas of General Electric, 
who was a Congressman for eight years 
from Texas before entering private busi- 
ness in the mid-50s, took as his topic: 
“Our Continued Responsibility for Public 
Affairs—1961 and Beyond.” He said that 
the responsibility of business men has 
just begun and that they are often be- 
rated as “villians” because they have not 
engaged in politics. 

“Do you not think there is an obliga- 
tion on the part of business men today 
because the Democratic platform has a 
number of policies in it aimed at busi- 
ness?” the speaker asked. He went 
on to say that the time has come for 
business men to recognize that they have 
more to do than just serving an em- 
ployer. His plea was: “I urge you to 
become aware of what is going on in 
the political area and to make your voice 
known.” 











R. J. KEANE, Ine. 


110 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PHONE: YUkon 6-0230 


Ask for ART REITANO, AL NASSAU or BOB KEANE 


AVAVA 


All forms of Accident & Sickness—Special Risks, Trip 
Insurance, High Indemnity A. D. & D. — Group 
Travel — Major Medical, etc. 


VAaAvVayv 


Representing the following companies as 
General Agents exclusively for 
Accident &° Sickness Lines 


AMERICAN CASUALTY CO. of READING 


MASSACHUSETTS CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
of Boston, Mass. 


AETNA INSURANCE CO. of HARTFORD 


PEERLESS INSURANCE CO. of KEENE, N. H. 


surer would be gathering experience on 
its substandard account risks and would 
have an incentive to devise rating plans 
to incorporate them profitably into its 
own portfolio. Finally, it would be con- 
sistent with the principle of private, 
competitive insurance by encouraging in- 
surers to expand their voluntary mar- 


4 ” 
eas 


kets to cover all drivers. 


N. L. Reuter 


In his remarks Mr. Reuter deplored 
the underwriter who is a narrow-minded, 
inhibited character “who turns thumbs 


down like a ‘Roman Senator on risk 
after risk. . . .” He was sorry to say: 
“This conception, to one degree or 


another, exists not only in the minds of 
the laymen but also in the minds of 
many persons in the insurance business. 
Perhaps one of the first fundamentals 
we should face is the attitude of the 
underwriter, whether the be the terri- 
torial underwriter or a company execu- 
tive. 

“First, I hope that you will agree with 
me that an underwriter’s job is to write 
business not cancel it. The origin of 
the term, the literal interpretation of it 
and the natural desire of any business to 
grow and prosper calls for a positive 
underwriting approach to the produc- 
tion of business. 

“T have never worked for a company 
that would allow an underwriter to re- 
fuse to write or to cance] business on 
which there was any hope of a profit. 
In talking to the executives of many 
companies, I have had expressed to me 
the same basic philosophy—that any so- 
called underwriter who is defensive to 
the point that he drives away potentially 
profitable business would not long hold 
his position. 


Reasons for Cancellations 


“Let’s consider 
for cancellations. 


the dif’erent reasons 
It was interesting to 


note in the report on the Condon com- 
mittee hearing in New York in July 
that witnesses differed as to what they 





Compe 
HIF 


AGENTS’ 


thought should substantiate a cancella, 
tion. One, for instance, said that he 
didn’t think any cancellation was prope 
unless there was nonpayment of pre. 
mium, misrepresentation, fraud or re. 
vocation of license involved. Another did 
not think that any policy should 
canceled ‘unless there are sound ground 
therefor. Commissioner (Cravey in , 
public release stated that he didn’t think 
companies should cancel a policy excep; 
for ‘a real cause.’ Senator Purcell 9 
Virginia suggested in his proposed leg. 
islation that no cancellation should 
valid for any reason other than misrep. 
resentation in procurement of the policy 
or a material increase in the risk insure 
against. 

“Thus it would appear that there are 
in the minds of many people who ar 
unhappy about the automobile insurance 
market situation, justifiable reasons for 
canceling a policy but they differ con. 
siderably as to what constitutes justifica- 
tion. Let’s consider points that an up. 
derwriter looks for other than general in force < 
rate level. health ins 

“Probably no two underwriters hereffered for 
would agree completely as to what applicants. 
makes a risk unacceptable but woul To win 
we not all agree that among generally§{ must have 
accepted reasons are evidences of irfpualized 1 
responsibility or instability on the parBleast 18 p 
of the named insured or any operator off two years 

plam”hhL‘ingmakes are paid 
the automobile? Would we not agreefsemi-annu 
that based on the statistics we have oif least 85% 
accident frequency that evidence of pasf two-year 
unsatisfactory experience, perhaps re December 
sulting from obvious lack of responsiblep #80 be a 
operation of the automobile, would puff spomsorins 
a risk in the category where there wasp. Phe ap: 
a greater Ekelihood of future loss thanp the Janua 
with the average automobile owner and and Healt 
operator? Would not evidences of moralf 0 availal 
hazard affecting the contractural re-ptions and 
lationship such as a question of integrity, pemts as 
possible use of the automobile in illegal 
activities or some situation which might 
prejudice the defense in court, be sui- 
ficient jus‘ification for an underwriter to 
turn down a piece of new business? 

“Is it reasonable to assume that there 
are certain classifications of business, 
that is, certain groups which have not 
proved profitable based on analysis oi 
losses showing too large a proportion oj 
past losses from this group, which would 
make them generally unacceptable? 

“In this business it seems that some- 
times one man’s meat is another man's 
poison. 
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“When it comes to the canceling of in- 
dividual risks it is difficult to list the 
various reasons for cancellation or re- 
jection of business, even presuming that 
our desk underwriter, looking at the in- 
dividual submissions, is the good under- 
writer that we are talking about who 
does not cancel any risks without good 
cause. 

“We only need to look at the experi- }} 
ence of the assigned risk plans with re "8 Of a 
gard to the so-called ‘clean risks’ to reimburse 
learn that this class of business which or | 
is not acceptable to any underwriter on 
a voluntary basis produces a loss ratio 
much higher than the overall mass 0! 
business. Certainly, we find here sub- 
stantial vindication of the judgment 0! 
our underwriters. . 

“We cannot exclude consideration 0! 
non-payment cancellations from this re- 
view. Even though most proponents art 
restricting the right to cancel a policy 
agree that non-payment is a valid rea- 
son, it has been charged that some agen 
cies indiscriminately use the cancella- 
tion notice as a means of forcing pre- 
mium payments. Some companies cance! 
for non-payment of premium when pay- 
ments have not been received from al 
agency without checking to see whether 
or not the agency has, in fact, collected 
the money from the customer. ‘Many o 
you are familiar with the tendency o 
some premium finance companies to asx 
for cancellation for non-payment of pre 
mium and then ask for reinstatemett 
and then repeat the process sevefa 
times This practice is generally of mor 
annoyance to the company than to the 
public because of the additional expenst 
involved. . . .” 
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4, Competition for 1961 
ki} =HHIP Award Underway 


") GENTS’ DEADLINE IS FEB. 28 
‘NUIAMA, IAHU, NALU Sponsoring 


Health Insurance Persistency Award 
For Quality Service; Requirements 
















) Announcement has been made of the 
81961 Health Insurance Persistency Award 
Bsponsored by the Life Insurance Agency 
‘BManagement Association, International 
Association of Health Underwriters, and 
the National Association of Life Under- 
“writers. 
February 28, 1961 is the deadline for 
agents to file completed applications with 
ar@ their home offices and the home offices 
must have the certified applications filed 
with the proper agents’ organization by 
March 31, 1961. 


- The HIPA is given in recognition of 
fica. quality service to the public as evidenced 
un 


‘Eby an excellent record of maintaining 
1€Talhin force and extending the benefits of 
health insurance. The 1960 award, of- 
fered for the first time, was won by 283 
(applicants. 
oul To win the 1961 award the applicant 
must have a minimum of $2,500 of an- 
-Pnualized new A. & S. premiums on at 
pariPleast 18 policy contracts, in each of the 
i‘Btwo years 1959 and 1960, Premiums that 
are paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually and annually will count. At 
'e oipleast 85% of the amount exposed in the 
pasif two-year period must be in force on 
ref December 31, 1960. The qualifier must 
also be a member of one or both of the 
,P sponsoring agents’ organizations. 
was), The application blank will appear in 
“the January issue of IAHU’s “Accident 
- anipand Health Underwriter” and copies will 
ipbe available from NALU local associa- 
re-ptions and from headquarters of both 
‘ pagents’ associations. 


erity : 
llega! Detailed Rules 
night Detailed rules are covered in the ap- 


sui-f plication blank. Coverages which qualify 
0fin determining the volume for the min- 


AMA Panel 








iness 

> not 

is 0 (Continued from Page 43) 

On Of fattendance insurance—in-hospital only—$3 per 
vould f day for a maximum of 70 days. 

? Other features of the plan are additional acci- 
ome- Fdent insurance with a maximum of $300, and 
man’s | cess or major medical insurance. 

Mr. Starkweather stressed that the 
of in additional accident expense insurance 
t the§WaS very important to the retiree. He 
+ re-§ urther pointed out that should the re- 
- that |titee, while insured under the plan, be 
‘e in- }4ured in a non-occupational accident, 
nder- $aud face expenses for hospital confine- 
who | "ent, surgical operation, treatment by a 
good physician or diagnostic x-ray and labora- 

tory examination that are not otherwise 
cperi- /4yable under the plan, or have the serv- 
h re- §&S Of a registered nurse, he will be 
5’ toftimbursed up to a total maximum of 
which for all such services recommended 
er on ya physician. 
ratio}, Of course,” Mr. Starkweather added, 
ss of J {the retiree has included his depend- 
sub- | Mts under the plan, they are included in 
nt of | itis coverage. 

“In addition, there is a major medical 
on of Mvision which is similar to that pro- 
is re glided in the group plan for active em- 
's are @0yes. The $5,000 major medical plan 
policy tenefits, which consist of 80% of costs, 
| rea- g@tt after the retiree has exhausted the 
aget- wrmal basic plan’s benefits and has 
‘cella: ¢ 1d $100 of his own money. The total 
, pre: timbursement may be reduced by any 
ance! | Milar benefits he received while he was 
pay: ‘active employe, but in no event would 
m af ar medical retirement coverage 
rether #%less than $2,500. ; 
lected §. ‘Y€ are a young company,” he said 
ny 6 eenclusion, “and_our employes’ ages 
cy of ‘monstrate this. Of the almost 70,000 
0 ask ‘mployes at North American, 77% are 
f pre §. Years of age or younger. Only 12.6% 
ement °° 0 years of age or older. The aver- 
everal ¢ age of our employes is 37.5 years. 
more yp opite this, we realize the importance 
‘othe end retirement policy with respect 
penst > doth pensions and insurance. We be- 


tve we have it.” 


imum exposure to lapse are: Disability 
income (both accident only and A. & 
S.); hospital and surgical (individual 
and family); major medical (individual 
and family); medical reimbursement, in- 
cluding principal and capital sum... 
for accident only; and franchise (associ- 
ation group) where individual policies 
are issued. Association group written 
on a master contract with certificates 
to the insureds do not qualify. 

Policy types which qualify are: Non- 
cancellable and/or guaranteed renew- 
able; commercial (renewable at the 
option of the insurer); and industrial. 

Agents are to fill out the appropriate 


portion of the application blank and send 
it to the home office, asking for the 
production and persistency data. The 
home office then sends the properly 
completed blank to whichever agent’s 
organization the agent has_ specified. 
Winners of the 1951 award will be an- 
nounced in May. 

Correspondence concerning applica- 
tion blanks should be addressed to the 
organization of which the agent is a 
member: National Association of Life 
Underwriters, 1922 F Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., or International As- 
sociation of Health Underwriters, 330 
South Wells Street, Chicago. 


Sales Up for Omaha Cos., New 
Milwaukee Office Opened 


Mutual, and United of Omaha have an- 
nounced major expansion in the Mil- 
waukee area. Company presidents V. J. 
Skutt of Mutual and N. Murray Long- 
worth of United, recently attended open 
house at the new Wisconsin division and 
service office in Milwaukee. 

They told news media that the com- 
panies had started an expansion pro- 
gram in April and that business was al- 
ready up 425% over the same period for 
the last year in the Milwaukee area. 





You can count on Continental 
to write AsH on... 
































The man who works with high-voltage wires can be in a pretty hot spot . . . but not too hot for 
Continental. We’re just as ready to write Accident and Health Insurance on high-voltage line- 
men as on the little lady whose closest contact with electricity is plugging in a hair dryer. 

See your nearest Continental Agent or Branch Representative for complete information on 
any of our A & H products—Loss of Income . . . Hospital . . . Medical . . . Accidental Death 
. + Travel, etc. Individual and Group coverages are available for Standard and Impaired Risks 


and People Over 65. 


For A&H agency appointments, write to: 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


Continental Casualty Company 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4 





A Member of the 


CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL 
GROUP 


Continental Assurance Company 
National Fire of Hartford 
Transportation Insurance Company 
Transcontinental Insurance Company 
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DRAKE AND CATH ADVANCED 


Continental Casualty Names Drake 
A. & H. Manager, Cath Sup’t of 
Agents in Chicago Branch Office 
Continental Casualty has appointed 

Wendell L. Drake and Thomas Cath to 

branch 

Drake 


Chicago 
Mr. 


new positions in its 


office. The appointment of 





Wendell L. Drake 


Thomas Cath 


as accident and health manager, and ‘Mr. 
agents in 
charge of liability production, is another 
Continental’s agency 
ment program to staff the branch offices 
with highly experienced executives who 
the 


Cath as superintendent of 


step in develop- 


have been developed within 
pany. 

Mr. Drake has been associated with 
Continental’s A & H. department since 
1949. His first post with Continental 
was A. & H. field supervisor in the Chi- 
cago branch. He now returns as A. & H. 
manager of the same branch—one of the 
most important company production 
posts. 

From 1950 to 1952 he was branch man- 
ager of the Cleveland branch office. 
During the next eight years Mr. Drake 
held several key A. & H. positions in 
the Chicago home office. 

Most recently he was commercial di- 
vision superintendent. 

Mr. Cath came to Continental’s Chi- 
cago branch office as excess and surplus 
lines underwriter in 1956 when this di- 
vision was first formed by Continental 
Casualty. He was next appointed E & S. 
manager for the Chicago branch, and as 
manager was able to make the excess 
and surplus lines of the Chicago branch 
one of the leading production units in 
the country. Mr. Cath will also produce 
for all branch liability and casualty areas. 


com- 





Blue’s Pres. on Industry’s 


Role in Medi-Care for Aged 


Health benefits for retirees would 
continue as an important item on in- 
dustry’s agenda even though more gov- 
ernment action could be expected, it was 
predicted by James E. Stuart, president, 
Blue Cross Association, in addressing 
American Management’s fall insurance 
conference last week in Chicago. Mr. 
Stuart explained that under government 
programs benefits for the aged would 
be considered “a floor of protection.” 

He emphasized in his address that “we 
cannot continue to deny to the retired 
employe the same level of protection he 
enjoyed while working.” 

Citing Blue Cross encouragement of 
programs in which retirees were included 
as part of the active working group, at 
group rates and benefits, Mr. Stuart 
said: “The voluntary prepayment mech- 
anism, oriented to community service, is 
flexible enough to work in cooperation 
with government to find the best way to 
provide continuity of coverage through- 
out life. The institution of collective 
bargaining is also flexible enough, as it 
has proved to be in the case of pensions, 
to augment those provisions established 
by government as a floor of protection. 

“But the government alone cannot 
solve the problem anymore than it can 
be solved by industry or labor or prepay- 
ment acting alone. All parties must assess 
the problem, determine the cost, and 
face the obligation of paying it,” 


Casualty & Surety Assn. Refutes Charge 


(Continued from Page 1) 


extent the practices of the companies 
which were not included in Mr. John- 
son’s presentation.” 

The Association memorandum to the 
Committee said it should be noted that 
the portion of the Superintendent’s re- 
port to the Legislature which Mr. Pouy 
read into the record at the October 28 
hearing points out that: 

“While the replies do not lead them- 
selves to precise and categorical analyses, 
some general conclusions may be drawn 
from the data submitted. It must be 
understood at the outset, that a 
pletely unrestricted underwriting policy 
has never existed in the insurance mar- 
ket. Companies employ, and indeed have 
the right to employ, underwriting judg- 
ment in selecting their risks and estab- 
lishing an underwriting policy. 


com- 


“Underwriting policies, whether ex- 
pressed formally in rating rules and 
directives or not so expressed, have 


always reflected selectivity in varying 


degree.” 


Analysis Memorandum Prepared by 


Wagner 


In its analysis memorandum, prepared 
by Richard C. Wagner, assistant general 
manager of the C. & S. Association, it 
was brought out: “The Department does 
not characterize the policies as improper. 
In fact, they indicate that the under- 
writing restrictions they list are symp- 
toms of progressively increasing under- 
writing losses. Mr. Johnson made exactly 
the same point testified on 


October 28. 


“At the close of the October 28 hear- 
ing, one of the committee members 
expressed the view that there was a 
conflict between company statements 


made before the committee and answers 
they furnished Superintendent Thacher 
in response to a questionnaire he sent 
out on March 16, 1959. This member 
also comment that Mr. Pouy’s testimony 
on behalf of the Insurance Department 
concerning the answers furnished by the 
companies in response to the question- 
naire indicates that a serious problem 
exists. It should be noted that the portion 
of the Superintendent’s report to the 
1960 Legislature which Mr. Pouy read 
into the record (p. 101) points out that: 
‘While the replies do not lead 
themselves to precise and categorical 
analyses, some general conclusions 
may be drawn from the data sub- 
mitted. It must be understood at the 
outset, that a completely unrestricted 
underw riting policy has never existed 
in the insurance market. Companies 
employ, and indeed have the right 
to employ, underwriting judgment in 
selecting their risks and establishing 
an underwriting policy. Underwriting 
policies, whether expressed formally 
in rating rules and directives or not 
so expressed, have alwavs reflected 
selectivity in varying degree. The 
survey does, however, throw some 
light on the types of restrictive prac- 
tices used and provides some indica- 
tion of their extent.’ 

“In discussing categories of complaint 
set out by Senator Condon at the first 
hearing conducted by the Committee on 
the subject of cancellation, Mr. Johnson 
complied with a request of committee 
counsel that we deal specifically with 
these categories in our testimony. Al- 
though the categories outlined by Sen- 
ator Condon are similar to those listed 
in the Superintendent’s report, they are 
not exactly parallel. For example, cate- 
gories 1, 5 and 8 in the Insurance Depart- 
ment Report are not included in Senator 
Condon’s list and therefore they were 
not touched on by Mr. Johnson. 


when he 


“As respects the other categories which 
are similar to those listed in the Insur- 
ance Department Report, we do not 
believe there is any contradiction be- 
tween the Department’s summary and 
Mr. Johnson’s testimony 


Most Companies D d Balanced Book 


“Paragraph +2 of the Department 
report states: “The majority of the in- 
surers either expect their producers to 





furnish them with a_ balanced cross- 
section of all lines of business or they 
decline private passenger automobile 


liability business if it is unsupported by 
other lines.” There is nothing in Mr. 
Johnson’s testimony on pages 8-10 of his 
statement under the caption ‘Termination 
of Relationship With A Producer’ which 
is inconsistent with the Department’s 
conclusion, He made it abundantly clear 
that most companies insist on a balanced 
hook and that is precisely what the 
Department is saying. The latter part 
of the Department’s conclusion ‘or they 
decline private passenger automobile 
liability business if it is unsupported by 
other lines,’ is somewhat ambiguous. If 
it is meant to imply that it is the practice 
of the majority of companies to decline 
an automobile risk because the particular 
risk does not offer other insurance, we 
stand on Mr. Johnson’s statement that 
a majority of our companies do not 
require such a tie-in sale. “In our opinion, 
however, the Department in the latter 
part of this conclusion in effect is say- 
ing what Mr. Johnson said, namely: 
‘Our companies in requiring producers to 
maintain a balanced book do not insist 
that every person who wants an auto- 
mobile policy must also buy a fire insur- 
ance policy. While a majority of our 
companies do require a balanced book, 
they leave it to the producer to decide 
how that balance is achieved. He may 
achieve the necessary balance by furnish- 
ing the company with commercial casu- 
alty coverages or by including other 
personal lines along with his automobile 
liability insurance business. The deter- 
mination is left with the producer.’ 
“Paragraph #3 in the Department's 
report states ‘With respect to risks in- 
volving drivers under a certain age, 
approximately one-third of the insurers 
impose limitations at varying ages below 
25 years, particularly when the insureds 
are male.’ There is nothing inconsistent 
with this conclusion and Mr. Johnson’s 
statement on pages 6-7, under the caption 
‘Youthful Drivers’. We refer to the 
entirety of his remarks on this matter 
and particularly to his statement ‘Despite 
special rating treatment, many _ under- 
writers when attempting to reduce un- 
derwriting losses have felt compelled to 
place some restrictions on the acceptance 
of such new business. It should be noted 
that this does not represent a universal 
pattern but I think it fair to say that 
companies exercise extreme care in ac- 
cepting new risks in this area especially 
where a young unmarried male driver is 
the principal operator of the vehicle.’ 
“Paragraph +4 in the Insurance De- 
partment Report states ‘A majority of 
the insurers apply rules of varying 
degrees of selectivity to risks involving 
drivers over a certain age, starting at 
age 60.’ There is nothing inconsistent 
with this conclusion and Mr. Johnson’s 
testimony on page 7 of his statement 
under the caption ‘Older Drivers’. 
“Paragraph +6 of the Insurance De- 
partment Report states ‘Approximately 
one-third of the insurers apply restric 
tions to vehicles of a certain age.’ Again, 
we do not believe there is any conflict 
with this conclusion and Mr. Johnson’s 
statement on page 10, under the caption 
‘Age of Vehicle.’ In advertently, we did 
not indicate that his statement did not 
reflect the fact that it represented the 
majority of replies made by our com- 
panies. The Department’ s conclusion also 
is that a majority do not impose restric- 
tions solely because of the age of the car. 
Certainly there was no intention on our 
part to indicate that no companies im- 
posed such restrictions. In considering 


NEWSPAPER PROSPECTS BEST 


. Agent Dale Creech Tells Stat 
Health Underwriters Assn. How 
to Increase Business 
“The best prospects for health insur. 
ance are found right in your news. 
paper,” Dale Creech of Gilton, Neb. tol 
50 colleagues at a recent Nebraska As- 
sociation of Health Underwriters lun. 
cheon meeting at the Ranch Bowl. Mr 
Creech, who represents Midwest Life 
revealed how he has developed a million. 
dollar business in less than five years 

“There’s scarcely a person who enter 
or is released from a hospital who’s goj 
the kind of protection he wanted. The 
names of these people are pn in 
nearly every newspaper. And the paper 
that don’t make a regular list, at leas 
come close to it with their fine reporting 
of accidents. These people are the bes 
prospects in the world,” Mr, Creech de. 
clared. 

The speaker who grew up and “learned 
my vocabulary behind a team of mules,” 
has a million and half dollars worth oj 
health insurance in force along with more 
than a million in life insurance. He has 
developed this business, he said, working 
in small rural communities, the largest 
is 1,300. 

“I show these people the kind of claims 
paid by health insurance and they jusi 
have to agree with me that this is the 
best kind of advertising possible,” he 
concluded. 

Certificates of merit awards for August 
and September were also given at the 
luncheon to those men with top health 
insurance production records in their in. 
dividual agencies. All winners were from 
the Omaha area. 


Award winners for August were: Rick 
A. Lucchino, Prudential Life; Rober 
Ganley, Mutual of Omaha; Ray V. Cun- 
ningham, Bankers Life & Casualty: Mar. 
tin Birnbach and Paul C. Serlin, both 
of Lincoln National Life, and Samuel 
A. Ramp, Paul Revere Life. 


Winning outstanding production cer- 
tificates for September were: Charles 
Teal, Bankers Life & Casualty; Jan D 
Desmet, Harry Koch Co.; Aubrey K 
Reid, Paul Revere Life; Fred Abboud, 
The Prudential ; Norman M. Pred, Mid- 
west Life; Gene Heltvel, American Ne- 
tional Life; Joseph St. Clair, Mutual of 
Omaha ; and Paul Serlin, Lincoln Na- 
tional. 





the replies of the companies to _ the 
questionnaire, the questions asked oi 
them should be noted. For example, 
Question 8 of the Department's questior- 
naire stated, ‘have requests been declinet, 
cancelled or refused renewal because oi 
age of the vehicle involved? If so, lease 
indicate what the age limitation is.’ Thus, 
if a company ever declined a risk be- 
cause of the age of the car, it woull 
have to state so even though it might 
not be its general policy. 


“Paragraph +7 of the Insurance De- 
partment Report states ‘With respect 
to vehicles garaged or assureds residing 
in certain geographical areas, approxi 
mately one-fourth of the insurers have 
restrictive rules ranging from definite 
prohibitions to writing risks in specified 
areas to general standards to be applied 
in determining undesirability.’ There 
nothing inconsistent with this conclusion 
and Mr. Johnson’s statement on_ page 
10 under the caption ‘Density of Area, 
where he said ‘In answering Super 





intendent Thacher’s questionnaire the 
vast majority of our companies indicated 
that no such criteria are employe 
Rather, risks in such areas are ind: 
vidually considered on their merits.’ 
“We feel that reading Mr. Johnsons 
testimony as above cited demonstrates 
that there is no inconsistency beam 
what he said and the conclusions of tht 
Insurance Department. His statemet! 
was made on the basis of replies 
member companies had made to Supe 
intendent Thacher’s questionnaire a" 
we believe it represents a fair and hone 
appraisal and Was intended to give! 
general picture of the underw riting at: 
titudes in these various categories.’ 
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me Hardly any group is too small to get insurance 


ce De- 


esting under The Travelers umbrella! If four or more people are em- 


pproxi- ie : 
Bs ployed in your client’s business—the minimum number varies from state to state—The Travelers has a new 
ed package of benefits for him and his employees. q Life Insurance, Accidental Death, Weekly Disability 
here is ‘ P ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
clus Income, Hospital, Medical, Surgical and Major Medical benefits are available in most states. @ Amounts 
n page : . eis . ; ° . 

Ae of insurance are liberal. Administrative features are simple and streamlined. The cost is low. @ Ask your 
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ane P.S. How about this plan for your own agency: Ingurance Companies nantroro 15, conn. 
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Travelers man about the employee plan for ‘Four or More.” 








Satisfaction, Success, 


MBL General Agents’ Sons to Life Insurance " 


and Prestige Attract ; 


Six sons of successful Mutual Benefit Life general agents have 
followed in their fathers’ footsteps for a career in life insurance. 


A survey of the six young men showed 
that satisfaction in being able to help peo- 
ple solve their problems, to have profes- 
sional status, to be self-employed, and 
quality of salesmanship were the leading 
reasons for entering life insurance. 

Most interesting is the fact that the 
father-son teams are from different parts 
of the country. 


For All These megane 


Charles L. Doane, Jr., ~ 
son of Omaha general : 
agent Charles L. Doane, ~ 
CLU, had three reasons 

for selecting a career in 
life insurance. They in- 
cluded professional pres- 
tige, ability to help peo- 
ple, and that his income 
would depend on his willingness to work. 





Charles L. Doane, Jr. 


The son of Miami general 
agent Alfred J. Lewallen, 
CLU, A. John Lewallen, 
Jr., chose a career in life 
insurance because of the 
prestige and a deep con- 
viction about the impor- 
tance of the job. 





A. J. Lewallen, Jr. 


Melvyn J. Huber, assist- 
ant general agent of the 
Solomon Huber-New | 
York general agency, 
and son of Solomon Hu- 
ber, credits the knowl- | 
edge that he could help @ 
people solve their prob- ™ 
lems, and make a good 
living doing it, plus the chance to train and 
develop good men, as the motivation be- 
hind his choice of a life insurance career. 





Melvyn J. Huber 





© Bill Robbins, son of Lex- 

‘ ington general agent Earl 

. G. Robbins, chose a life 
insurance career because 
of the satisfaction his 
father derives from the 
business and from work- 
ing with people. 


- Bill Robbins 


The son of Hempstead 
general agent Victor R. 
Goldberg, CLU, Bernard 
E. Goldberg, was influ- 
enced by the fine exam- | 
ples of insurance men he § 
saw so frequently, plus | 
the desire to enter a pro- 
fession in which he could 
help others and earn a good income. 





Bernard E. Goldberg 


Gerald E. Youngman, 
son of New York gen- 
eral agent Arthur V. 
Youngman, entered life 
insurance because of his 
father’s love for the busi- 
ness, and salesmanship. 





Gerald E. Youngman 





NEW MBL FIELD ADVISORY COUNCIL 
TO PROMOTE LIAISON, UNDERSTANDING 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
announces the formation of a new Field 
Advisory Council to replace its Agents 
Advisory Committee and provide more 
sales assistance. 

The new group will represent full-time 
agents, and by means of an improved for- 
mat, election procedures and objectives, 
is designed to promote more effective liai- 
son and communication between Mutual 
Benefit Life’s home office and the field. It 
will provide a means for the agent to ex- 
press his opinions, and to channel ideas, 
questions, recommendations and prob- 
lems from the field to the Home Office. 
Among its additional objectives, the 
Council will aid creatively in sales and 
merchandising, consider agents’ special 
problems, enhance the independent con- 
tractor status of the full-time career un- 
derwriter and typify the professional 
career concepts of life underwriting which 
are ingrained in the history of the Mutual 
Benefit field force. 





And a High Average Sale — 


$15,459.00 


In the Annual Report to Policyholders 
last year, Mutual Benefit Life reported 
that the average MBL policy purchased 
in that year was $15,459.00. 
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FROM A GROCERY STORE 
10 “OFFICE OF THE YEAR” 


When the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company was founded in 1845 by Robert 
L. Patterson, and a lawyer, tallow 
chandler, carriage manufacturer and sev- 
eral merchants, they held many of their 
early meetings in the back room of a New- 
ark grocery store. 

Today the MBL Home Office is a 
twenty-story tower of white limestone and 
blue-green glass. At the top, day and night, 
“Mutual Benefit Life” shines in twelve- 
foot stainless steel letters. Completed 
in 1957, the modern structure was hon- 
ored with the national “Office of the Year”’ 
award, with a commendation for the way 
it combines efficiency and economy with 
beauty and dignity. 


Mutual Benefit Life Has 10.16% 
Of Agents in MDRT 


Ranks 4th Among All Companies 


The high caliber of Mutual Benefit Life 
representatives was once again recognized 
with the current tally of Million Dollar 
Round Table memberships. 

156 Mutual Benefit Life agents hold 
Life and/or Qualifying membership in the 
national Million Dollar Round Table. This 
represents over 10% of the MBL field 
force. 

131 Mutual Benefit Life field men — 
8.5% of the entire field force — are Quali- 
fying members. 


High National Membership 


In the entire country, including all com- 
panies, there is a total of 3,040 Million 
Dollar Round Table Life and/or Qualify- 
ing members — of which MBL members 
represent 5%. Coincidentally, Mutual 
Benefit Life, which is the fourth oldest 
life insurance company im the country, 
last year ranked fourth in Million Dollar 
Round Table Memberships. 

In Mutual Benefit Life’s own Million 
Club, there are 90 members who each 
wrote a million dollars or more Mutual 
Benefit Life business last year. 
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